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Chronicle 


Austria—A summarized account of the foreign as- 
sistance to Austria is offered by our Government in the 
official United States Commerce Reports. According to 
this Austria was indebted to foreign 
nations by the end of 1922 for an 
amount exceeding $100,000,000. In 
addition to her indebtedness a reparation sum was to be 
fixed by the Reparations Commission as soon as Austria’s 
resources and capacity permitted. The food credits which 
were advanced by the United States and the Allies 
amounted to approximately $75,000,000 and were ex- 
hausted by March, 1921. When in consequence conditions 
became extremely critical new loans were extended by 
various European nations in February, 1922. The largest 
of these loans, amounting to about $15,000,000, was given 
by Czechoslovakia. The British loan of approximately 
$10,440,000 was paid over in March on security of the 
State Gobelins and as an advance on the larger credits to 
follow after the settlement of the lien question. On July 
21 the Reparations Commission agreed to release certain 
Austrian assets from the general lien. Various loans were 
then gradually paid over. The international loan of 
650,000,000 gold crowns was guaranteed after Austria 
had signed the three protocols submitted to her on October 
4. But Austria needed funds immediately and authorized 
at the end of October the flotation of interim loans 
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or $6,000,000. On December 3 the League of Nations’ 
rehabilitation plan was accepted by the Austrian Parlia- 
ment and is embodied in five laws, summarized as follows: 


1. Authorization for interim loans to enable the Government 
to meet its current expenses without further printing of paper 
currency until funds from the international loan become avail- 
able. 2. Authorization for the creation of a new national bank 
entirely independent of Government control. 3. Ratification of 
the Geneva protocols. 4. Authorization for creation of a super- 
parliamentary government. 5. The reconstruction law provid- 
ing for increased taxation, strict economics, administrative and 
tariff reform, reduction of the number of civil employes, and 
other measures by which the Government is to balance its budget 
within two years. 


The second instalment of the interim loan, another 
$6,000,000 in American money, was then opened for public 
subscription on December 4 and was half subscribed by 
January 5, the complete 30,000,000 gold crowns had 
probably been subscribed by about the middle of the 
month. In the mean time the New National Bank was 
established on January 1, following the receipt of sub- 
scriptions to its entire capital of 30,000,000 gold crowns 
from Austrian banks. On this date, too, the Austrian 
section of the Austro-Hungarian Bank was taken over 
by the new establishment. The financing of the nation 
for the coming period is thus outlined by our Commerce 
Reports. 


Further interim funds will be available from the flotation of 
the third and last installment, approximately 70,000,000 gold 
crowns. This last instalment may have as security, in addition 
to the customs and tobacco monopoly revenues, the proceeds of 
the French and Italian loans of 1922, totaling 47,000,000 francs 
and 68,000,000 lire, respectively, together with the 15,000,000 gold 
crowns obtained from the liquidation of the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank. It has just been reported, however, that foreign bankers 
require further guarantees and that these delays may cause the 
Government to borrow from the banks on security of this gold 
treasure. 


In carrying out the reconstruction plan the Govern- 
ment, according to its budget for the first four months of 
1923, expects to make only urgent expenditures, consistent 
with the reconstruction measures and not exceeding reven- 
ues received, including the portions of loans placed at its 
disposal. The maximum loan for this period has been 
fixed at 200,000,000 gold crowns or $40,000,000. Certain 
import duties were increased and considerable reductions 
have taken place in the Government personnel. The 
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Superparliamentary Committee, demanded by the five 
laws. quoted above, consists of twenty-six members who 
were elected by the National Assembly. In this Commit- 
tee the Government parties have a majority of four votes. 
It functions under the Federal Chancellor or Vice-Chan- 
cellor, together with the Cabinet Minister, and has been 
given full power over the Government until December 31, 
1924, in directing the reform program. The Committee 
itself is subject to the General Commissioner representing 
the League of Nations. 


Central American Conference.—The Central American 
Conference, which began in Washington December 4 at 
the invitation of President Harding, was concluded Feb- 
ruary 7 in the Hall of the Americas 
,of the Pan-American Union. Secre- 
tary of State Hughes presided over 
the closing session and the plenipotentiaries of Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica expressed 
their gratification over the outcome. In this convention 
which purposed to carry out for the regions lying between 
Mexico and Panama the policy of the arms conference 
of Washington (Nov., 1921-Feb., 1922), the Governments 
of the five republics mentioned agreed to limit the number 
of their enlisted men in their standing armies and national 
* guard in accordance with a schedule allowing an aggre- 
gate of 16,000 men. This limitation is to continue in force 
for a period of five years. The contracting parties fur- 
ther agree not to permit the exportation of arms or muni- 
tions from one republic to another, to limit the number 
of aircraft which can be used in time of war to ten, and 
to acquire no warships. 

A treaty of peace and amity, eleven conventions and 
three protocols, all designed to bring the Central American 
republics into closer union, harmony and friendship, were 
signed at the final meeting. Costa Rica, however, refused 
to sign one of the conventions which established free 
trade with the four other republics. The United States 
became one of the parties to the pact, as it agreed to join 
the &ve Governments in the establishment of commissions 
of inquiry and an international tribunal. The treaty binds 
each signatory not to recognize any government resulting 
from revolution. Each country agrees not to interfere 
in the internal affairs of any other, nor to permit the 
organization within its territory of a revolutionary move- 
ment directed against any other government. Secret 
treaties are barred and the five republics pledge themselves 
to seek constitutional and electoral reforms intended to 
prohibit the re-election of presidents or vice-presidents. 

Differences of a relatively minor importance arising be- 
tween any of the five republics are to be submitted to 
commissions of inquiry which have been authorized by one 
of the conventions to facilitate settlement through im- 
partial consideration. Graver disputes are to be brought 
before an arbitration tribunal. This tribunal is to be 
composed of judges selected in a manner similar to that 
prevailing at The Hague Tribunal, from appointees by 
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the United States, the five Central American signatories 
and certain other Latin-American governments. The de- 
cisions of this court of arbitration will be final and 
binding. After the signing of the agreements, Secretary 
Hughes announced that the republics of Honduras and 
Guatemala had decided to submit their boundary dispute, 
which has been of long standing and the cause of friction 
between the two countries, to the President of the United 
States for arbitration. 


Italy—The treaties signed last year at the Washington 
conference have been ratified. By an overwhelming vote 
the Italian Chamber gave its sanction to the agreement 

Washington for the limitation of naval armament 
_. and for the settlement of Far Eastern 

Treaties Ratified problems. While it was evident that 
the treaties would meet with little opposition, there is a 
general sense of relief in the country now that the Cham- 
ber has agreed to them by such a substantial majority. 
From an economic point of view they relieve the country 
of a considerable tax-burden, and the millions necessary 
for the upkeep of the fleet can be used for the internal 
improvements which are sorely needed. 

Italy is informed that France, which has not as yet rati- 
fied the Washington treaties, will soon do so. But she 
is assured, on good authority, that the French will en- 
deavor to make several reservations. One of these 
reservations is to the effect that the limitations upon 
French armament are not to be understood as establishing 
a principle. France is willing to accept the limitations 
of the pact for the duration of the treaty, but does not 
wish to be bound indefinitely in the future. Another 
reservation bears on the Root resolutions by which the 
use of the submarine was restricted. On this point the 
French are anxious to see some reservations adopted. But 
it does not seem that even if such reservations are passed, 
they would adversely affect the substance of the treaties. 
Thanks to Italy’s action the treaties just ratified by her 
Chamber will become effective on the day the French 
Chamber votes for ratification. Nothing then should pre- 
vent the Powers from carrying out the “scrapping” of 
the doomed warships as provided in the 5-5-3 Washing- 
ton agreement, and from a scrupulous execution of the 
other articles. 


Mexico.—Officers of the Mexican Government still 
continue to make war on the Church, in that unhappy land. 
After the outraged Apostolic Delegate had left the coun- 
ee > orders were issued, forbidding the 

consecration of a Bishop, for the 

the Church strange reason that such a ceremony 
would be an “act of public worship.” In announcing 
this, El Heraldo, Obregon’s party paper, declared that the 
Mexican Hierarchy approved of the expulsion of the 
Delegate. The very contrary is the case, for the Bishops 
issued a vigorous, but dignified, protest against Obregon’s 
unmannerly action. El Heraldo, following its usual 
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course, was guilty of another serious misrepresentation 
to which his Excellency, the Delegate, replied in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

My attention has been called to an Associated Press dispatch 
quoting El Heraldo of Mexico City to the effect that the Apos- 
tolic Delegate “conceived and made possible the ceremonies at 
Cubilete and that the Mexican Bishops almost unanimously ap- 
proved his expulsion.” Nothing could be further from the 
truth. . . . The function was a religious expression of gratitude 
to God on the part of the Catholics of Mexico for the return of 
their Bishops from exile, and had been conceived and planned 
long before I even arrived in Mexico. I was invited only ten 
days before the ceremony. I knew nothing of the details of 
the function, except to be assured that there was no question of 
any possible violation of the law of the land by my presence 
at the ceremony. In fact, all the Bishops of Mexico, without 
exception, were greatly shocked by my unjust dismissal. 

I take this occasion to express my profound appreciation of 
the uniform courtesy and sympathy I have received on all sides, 
in the United States as I have journeyed through this glorious 
country on my way home to Italy. 

Meantime, Mexicans themselves are roundly condem- 
ing Obregon and his followers for their conduct towards 


the representative of the Holy Father. 


Near East Crisis——The Lausanne Conference, which 
was brought to a halt on February 4 by the refusal of 
the Turks to yield to the Allied terms, seemed for a short 
The Tuthich while on the point of being revived. 

In a conference with M. Bompard, 
Attinde head of the French delegation, which 
took place after the formal sessions had been called off, 
Ismet Pasha, leader of the Angora delegates, was more 
fully informed of the intentions of the Allies in the event 
that a settlement was not reached. Thus enlightened he 
receded from his uncompromising attitude and accepted 
the text of the capitulations previously submitted to him, 
thus removing one at least, and that not the least important, 
of the objections on the part of Turkey to the treaty. 
The reservations of the Turks on the question of Mosul 
had, meanwhile, been accepted by the Allies. According 
to M. Bompard, there was no formal rupture in the con- 
ference, but only an adjournment, and Ismet Pasha him- 
self held that the Mudania armistice was still in force. 


The conference has been a series of hopes deferred 
and shattered dreams. On February 7, Ismet Pasha 
informed Count Massigli, secretary of the conference, 
that he could not accept the Allied terms, and for the 
moment all chances of a resumption of diplomatic methods 
failed. Turkey stood by her note of February 4, which 
stated that she would sign now about eighty per cent. of 
the articles of the treaty, but desired that the others 
containing the financial and economic clauses, should be 
postponed for later negotiation. Ismet added that he 
must go to Angora to consult his Government, but was 
willing to return to Lausanne when the Allies requested. 

From the diplomatic phase of the negotiations there 
was a sudden transition to something like an atmosphere 
of war, when the Turks made an official demand that the 
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Allied warships leave Smyrna. To this demand the Brit- 
ish and French replied that their warships had been in- 
structed by their respective Governments to defend 
themselves if attacked. The Allied Commissioners on 
their part addressed a strong note to the Kemalist repre- 
sentative at Constantinople, warning him that all respon- 
sibility for acts of hostility would devolve upon his 
Government. Similar warnings were issued to the local 
authorities at Smyrna. By February 8 the British light 
cruiser Curacao, with Rear Admiral Nicholson aboard, 
entered the harbor of Smyrna. The Admiral immediately 
landed, called upon the Turkish commander and warned 
him of the responsibility involved in case of any act of 
hostility. Meanwhile the Governor of Smyrna was re- 
ported to have informed the French Consul that he had 
extended by twenty-four hours the time within which the 
Allied warships were to leave Smyrna harbor. The Gov- 
ernor was reported to have decided upon this postpone- 
ment in order that he might receive instructions from the 
Angora Government. The “ Exchange Telegraph ” states 
that the Turkish journal, Aksam, announced that the Turks 
had closed the harbors of Smyrna and Ismid by mines. 
According to Paris information France had in the Smyrna 
harbor one cruiser, the Ernest Renan of 13,000 tons, a 
torpedo boat and a gunboat not exceeding in total ton- 
nage 1,400 tons; Great Britain had the cruiser Cambrian, 
5,000 tons, besides the Curacao; Italy, the cruiser Venetia, 
13,000 tons; Holland the cruiser Van Tromp, 5,000 tons, 
and the United States but one cruiser, tonnage not given. 
The Turkish ultimatum called for the departure of all 
ships of more than 1,000 tons. But as was expected 
the Turks backed down before the display of firmness 
and the united action of the Allies. On February 9, a dis- 
patch was received at the French Foreign Office, stating 
that the Turkish commander in Smyrna had notified the 
English and French Admirals, before the expiration of 
the ultimatum to the foreign warships to leave the harbor, 
that the status quo would be maintained until the diffi- 
culty had been settled by diplomatic methods. In spite 
therefore of the ultimatum, the warships remain. Paris 
had not as yet fully ascertained the role of the American 
destroyers in the port of Smyrna. A dispatch to the 
Temps of February 8, reported that the Americans had 
left Smyrna, whereas a Havas Agency dispatch declared 
that they had not only remained, but had been reinforced 
from Constantinople. Dispatches from Constantinople, 
on the other hand, stated that the American commander 
joined in the Allied defiance of the Turkish ultimatum; 
advices, however, from Washington announce that no 
protest was made by the Americans. The Allied Govern- 
ments, writes Edwin James in the New York Times, seem 
to have learned at Smyrna the lesson their diplomats did 
not learn at Lausanne: that with the Turks firmness 
counts for everything; whereas they interpret efforts at 
persuasion as weakness. Many of the reports coming 
from Smyrna are contradictory. At the last moment 
it is impossible to say whether the Turks look for a dip- 
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lomatic settlement of the Near East problems or intend to 
drive the foreign warships from the harbor. But it is 
also certain that they are not a little impressed by the 
united front shown by the Allies. A late dispatch to the 
London Times from Rome says that Premier Mussolini 
on receipt of Turkey’s ultimatum with regard to the war- 
ships, instructed the Italian representative at Constantin- 
ople to associate himself with the Allied representatives. 


The Ruhr.—A two-day tour of the occupied Ruhr 
area was made by Chancellor Cuno early last week. “I 
visited every section of the invaded territory,” he said to 

Pen tee the Associated Press correspondent, 
“conversed freely with the industrial- 
Visits Ruhr Valley i+. and all classes of civilians and 
workers and was everywhere assured of their unwavering 
resolve further to oppose the French encroachment with 
passive resistance.”” This seems to summarize the posi- 
tion of the German population of the occupied sections, 
and the attitude is said to be particularly conspicuous 
among the mine and metal workers. In reply to Premier 
Poincare’s statement that he was not resorting light- 
heartedly to a policy of force against Germany the 
Chancellor gave to the Associate Press what may be taken 
as the official German view of the Ruhr situation: 


One might ask: “What else has the French policy been 
since Germany laid down her arms but politics and brutal 
coercion, waged with all means of economic and political tor- 
ture, and that against an exhausted people endeavoring to 
restore its economic machinery in order to be able to render 
reparation for a lost war? ” 

Force and dictation are inscribed on every milestone that 
marks the path of suffering which the German nation has 
been obliged to travel since 1918. Territory has been stripped 
from the motherland by force, and force marks the treatment 
accorded the Rhineland population. 

The French Government has repeatedly violated the fron- 
tiers established by the Versailles treaty in the occupied 
areas, and this policy of coercion has now found an epitome 
in the occupation of the Ruhr, which the world at large 
hardly dared contemplate when it believed the end of the 
war meant the beginning of a new era. 

Is not it the most palpable piece of mockery, when Poin- 
care even now designates his invasion of the Westphalian 
industrial sector with an armed force of 50,000 men as a 
peaceful invasion? 

Its sanguinary trail already leads from Duesseldorf to 
Bochum; has led to the arrest and deportation of more than 
250 leading men and officials; plunged a population of several 
millions into economic distress and apprehension, and, finally, 
destroyed beyond repair inestimable industrial and economic 
assets. 


The French have continued to extend the area of occu- 
pation in South Germany. On February 7, several ad- 
ditional towns in the Elberfeld textile district were oc- 
cupied by French infantry, who also 
established themselves in a number of 
small villages of the Wupper Valley. 
Artillery was brought from various points. The city of 
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Elberfeld itself was encircled by the troops and the citi- 
zens are in a high state of tension. French control of the 
railroad yards around Elberfeld prevents the export of 
coal to the southern part of Germany. Various additional 
Rhenish towns are reported to be under French occupa- 
tion. In the Ruhr Valley itself attempts are being made 
to restore the railroads to a satisfactory operating basis 
by the introduction of several thousands of French rail- 
road workers. The Minister of Public Works, M. Le 
Trocquer, is considering a project for enlisting further 
volunteers from among the many railroad workers dis- 
charged during the last general strike in France. He has 
reached a complete accord with the Belgian authorities 
for a Franco-Belgian plan to overcome the German re- 
sistance to the operation of the Ruhr railroads. For the 
present, however, the general Ruhr situation remains un- 
changed. The railroad strike continues throughout the 
area occupied by the troops. German resistance is more 
firm than ever, while the French are endeavoring to or- 
ganize transportation by rail and water. Except, how- 
ever, for a few military trains, the Rhineland, Ruhr, 
Treves, Mayence, Coblenz and Ludwigshafen divisions 
are at a complete standstill. The river traffice has been 
more successfully organized. Food is becoming scarcer 
and the French plan to lift duties from such foodstuffs 
as are now taxable. They further threaten to take over 
railroads and may market all Ruhr products. 

Arrests and expulsions continue each day. The French 
expulsion orders include the wives and families of the 
functionaries who have been removed from office and ex- 
pelled for obeying the Berlin orders. Officials who will 
obey the French orders, it is stated by a correspondent 
to the New York Times, will be guaranted their salaries 
and pensions by France if in doing so they incur the 
displeasure of their own Government. 

An order has been issued that the German police must 
salute the French military officers. This had led to the 
arrest of a large number of the German police officers 
who do not acknowledge the right of the French army 
to make this demand. On February 9 every shopkeeper 
in the Ruhr, according to the Associated Press account, 
found in his letter box a circular signed by the Associa- 
tion to Safeguard the Interests of the Ruhr enjoining him 
to resist the requisition of the occupying authorities and 
forbidding any dealings with Frenchmen or Belgians, 
whether in occupied territories or otherwise. At the same 
time, however, all were warned not to strike except upon 
specific orders received from Berlin. In Recklinghausen, 
where the French soldiers, aided by tanks, broke up a 
German demonstration held on Thursday, February 8, 
in protest against the expulsion of the German Chief of 
Police, the shopkeepers, hotel and restaurant owners closed 
their doors on the following day at two o’clock and an- 
nounced that they would not again open them until Sat- 
urday evening at six o’clock. It was their silent protest 
against the suppression of the German demonstration. 
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team drew a bob-sled down the road which leads 

from the Vénard to Clarks Summit. There was 
nothing unusual in that fact for almost every afternoon in 
winter the same thing happens. But this was a notable 
trip, for one of the passengers in the sled was the Rev. 
Patrick J. Byrne, of the American Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, the retiring rector of the college, and this 
sled journey was the first stage of a 15,000 mile trip on 
which he was embarking. His destination is Korea, and 
he is the first American Catholic priest to be sent to labor 
in that field. Thus, as is generally the case with the in- 
auguration of great enterprises for God, without pomp of 
circumstance was begun a new chapter in American 
Catholic Missions. 

Korea, where the Holy See has just assigned a terri- 
tory to “ Maryknoll,” is a land of unusual interest, even 
for the Orient. Long known as “ the hermit kingdom ” 
because of its inaccessibility to foreigners, it has had a 
varied history and the progress of the Faith therein has 
shared in the land’s vicissitudes. So far as can be learned 
the first native of Korea to be converted to Christianity 
was one who is known as Blessed Caius, who had learned 
of the true Faith from the Jesuits of the early Japanese 
mission. After his conversion he returned to his native 
land and succeeded in converting some of his brethren, 
and all were burned at the stake for their religion in the 
year 1624. Occasional other converts are recorded, but 
the real entrance of our religion into Korea comes not 
from Japan, but from her other neighbor, China. 

For centuries Korea was an independent kingdom, 
though tributary to China, and each year ambassadors 
were appointed to take the tribute to the court of Peking. 
One in the train of these ambassadors came into contact 
with the missionaries at the Chinese capital, who gave him 
some books of religious instruction. Returning home this 
Korean began at once to study the books himself and to 
instruct his friends from them. This was in 1784, and 
from this little “ grain of mustard seed ” arose a band of 
40,000 believers, who suffered a bloody persecution, 
though no priest had ever reached them. Ten years later, 
the first Catholic priest, a Chinese named Father Tsin, 
made his way to this band of Christians. His labors were 
crowned with much success and he suffered martyrdom 
after a fruitful apostolate of seven years. Again the 
Church in Korea was without a priest, and so remained 
for more than a generation. The beginning of the modern 
period of Catholic missions is thus described in the 
Catholic Mind, for April 8, 1910: 


()'« rainy afternoon in late January the farm 
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In spite of frequent petitions to Rome, it was not until 1836 
or 1837 that Bishop Imbert, accompanied by two European priests, 
came in answer to their [the Koreans’] prayers. But in 1839 
the three missioners and many of the Faithful were martyred, 
and once more those fervent Christians were deprived of a shep- 
herd. Finally, after many desperate endeavors, Bishop Ferréol, 
accompanied by a European priest and Father Kim, the first 
Korean priest, who is described as a man of lofty courage, 
reached the kingdom in 1845; but hardly a year had passed when 
Father Kim in the strength and zeal of early manhood under- 
went a martyrdom worthy of his noble life. In 1849, Father 
Ts’oi, also a Korean, reached the mission, where he toiled in- 
cessantly for twelve years, when he died prematurely from the 
hardships of the apostolate. The fiercest persecution of all broke 
out in 1866, when nearly all the missioners were seized and put 
to death. Again the country was without priests and at that 
time fully 10,000 of the Faithful underwent martyrdom. 

Thus it will be seen that shedding one’s blood for the 
Faith is so recent a thing in this field that there are priests 
still living whose ordination is contemporaneous with the 
younger of these martyrs. In Korea martyrs are no half- 
forgotten heroes of the long ago, but are men of our own 
time, whose zeal for souls led them to offer the supreme 
gift of their lives in their behalf. 

In but few fields today has the missionary such a 
heritage, but the fecundity of the blood shed in Korea is 
shown in the fact that now more than 50,000 Catholics 
are to be found there. The country is now divided into 
three vicariates, one in charge of the Benedictines, and 
the other two under the Paris Foreign Missions. It is 
under the Bishop of one of these latter that ‘‘ Maryknoll- 
in-Korea ” is to be established with its center at the city 
of Ping-Yang, in the northwest portion of the country. 

Is this anything to us but a bit of passing news? Does 
it bring to our minds anything of a duty to perform? Let 
us see. It ought to be unnecessary to make the statement 
that Catholics are charged with a great responsibility in 
return for the gift of faith which is theirs. And it would 
seem scarcely needful to point out that American Catholics 
are not exempt from this general rule. The only reason 
that these facts are mentioned is that we have not all 
awakened to the sense of their truth. We have been so 
accustomed to being the recipients of missionary aid that 
we have not yet grown to look upon ourselves as givers 
of it. But this attitude is both un-Catholic and unwise. 
If any part of the Church cuts itself off from the great 
throbbing life of the whole, its spirit soon withers and 
decays. Almost every schism can be traced to a narrow 
self-consciousness which had previously developed in the 
Church in a given nation, or region. This put it out of 
sympathy with world projects and of world thought, and 
made it difficult for it to visualize things in terms of the 
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whole. Hence, when a question arose which involved this 
attitude on their part, they were unable to rise to it, and 
cut themselves off in fact, as they previously had done in 
sympathy. To preserve our own Catholicism we must 
take an interest in Catholic Missions. And for the honor 
of America we must also give them our thought. 
American Protestants are everywhere in the Orient, 
strongly entrenched. Korea is full of them. The very 
city where Father Byrne will make his headquarters has 
strong Protestant missions, and too long has it been that 
Orientals think all Americans Protestant. We can in 
decency no longer acquiesce in the idea that foreign mis- 
sions are a European Catholic prerogative. America is 
coming to the fore in the mission field. Maryknoll, 
Techny, the American Jesuits, Marists, Capuchins, and 
Passionists are all at work in Asia, and the American 
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branch of the Sisters of Providence have a foundation in 
China. However, it takes but a superficial glance to tell 
us how great the need, and how infinitesimal the character 
of our present mission enterprises. Increasing a hun- 
dred fold the priests, Brothers and Sisters in the field, 
multiplying many times over every church, school, or- 
phanage, and hospital, would barely make an impression 
on the mass of pagans which China, Korea and Japan 
present. But faith bids us not falter, and Father Byrne, 
our lone missioner to Korea, goes forth in a serene con- 
fidence that it is God’s work he goes to do, and so it can- 
not fail. He also feels that his fellow-countrymen will be 
the ones who will back him up with their prayers, their 
interest, their material resources. He is undoubtedly right 
in the former assumption. Is he right in the latter? Our 
response alone will tell. 


An Appreciation of Father Dwight 


Maurice Francis EGAn 


HE death of the Rev. Walter Dwight has left a 

void among men who love the expression of truth 

and beauty and who know the meaning of litera- 
ture in its best sense, that cannot be filled. There are, no 
doubt, many more purely intellectual men; but there is 
none more intelligent, more reasonable, tolerant, more 
sympathetic to the best in art and literature or who pos- 
sesses, in a higher degree, a charm of personal expres- 
sion which is very essential to the interpretation of litera- 
ture. A small part of our world had just begun to know 
him and to comprehend what he stood for. His circle of 
admirers was increasing, month by month, and, if he were 
“caviar to the general,” this was a virtue rather than a 
defect. His humor was perhaps too elusive to be really 
appreciated by that great crowd who confound wit and 
humor, and are not quite sure whether whimsicality is 
foolish or not. 

Father Dwight had that kind of education in his early 
years that best develops those qualities which, combined 
together, may be summed up in the one word “ charm.” 
But he had inherited and acquired something of a relent- 
less consciousness in regard to the value of unremitting 
work from his long line of New England ancestors. He 
was almost the last of that family of Dwights which gave 
two presidents to Yale and of which Dr. Thomas Dwight, 
the famous anatomist of Harvard, was a greatly distin- 
guished member, He was born in 1872, so it will be seen 
that, from a merely human point of view, he died too 
early. His early training, outside of the influence of his 
family, was due to the teaching of the high schools of 
Agawam and Springfield. Whatever the courses at these 
schools were, they did not hamper that plasticity of mind 


and of temperament that afterwards made him so un- 
usual and so valuable. 

In January, 1894, he became a member of the Society 
of Jesus. He went through the usual courses at Wood- 
stock and this drastic work did not prevent him from con- 
tinuing to read widely, almost omnivorously, and from 
transmitting the result of his reading into utterances as 
new as they were beautiful. The Jesuit system gave his 
mind a solidity and an easy grasp of logical statements, 
which he managed to conceal, as a steel pole on a gala day 
is covered by wreaths, and yet to hold unbendingly to 
principles. The flowers of his wreath might give per- 
fume, and he was capable of carefully tending the most 
modest daisy in order to please a child, but the principle 
was unbreakable. He had all the arts of gracefulness ; 
he loved children so much that he had acquired something 
of that intuition of knowledge of what the child likes, and 
also something of that quality of childhood which we call 
“whimsical.” He could be very sophisticated, too, with 
the “ grown ups,” and he knew better than most critics how 
to choose the life-giving fruits from gardens in which 
even nightshade grew. 

According to the Jesuit system, he was obliged to have 
a varied experience. He taught, for instance, in the Col- 
lege of St. Francis Xavier in New York. He contributed 
to the Ecclesiastical Review and to the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, with which he was editorially associated 
for a short period. His real success began with 
America and no line of his, whether it was signed by him 
or not, could escape discovery by the discerning reader as 
“a bit of Dwight.” 

He was a ceaseless reader; he knew modern literature 
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well, but he was so meticulous in annotating and in 
analyzing the results of his reading that what would have 
been made an easy task to a man less in love with work 
than he was—a man who might not have been deeply 
concerned had he made a slip or two—became, in etfect, 
a drudgery which helped to shorten his life. Remon- 
strances were useless. He aimed at accuracy and at per- 
fection, and his friends, while admiring the results, were 
compelled to accept his system regretfully. 

For a long time, what was called Catholic literature 
was looked on as rather a narrow presentment of cer- 
tain tendencies in literature. If an author invoked his 
Muse before he began to play the solo part in the sym- 
phony, it was assumed that the Muse was diabolical be- 
cause all his statements would not answer to the strictest 
tests of divine philosophy or theology. It was, I think, 
a disciple of Father Dwight who once consoled me be- 
cause I was accused of “heresy.’”’ I had written a sonnet 
“To Flowers,” beginning ‘“ There were no flowers till 
the first child died.” This sonnet was suddenly exhumed 
from its obscurity by some amiable person, and the result 
was that I was told by the illiberal minded, in various 
communications, that Cain was the first child, and that 
when he made his demise there was probably no over- 
whelming number of tributes in the way of floral dec- 
orations. The consolation administered to me was the 
kind of consolation that Father Dwight frequently gave 
to writers who trembled before the frowns of the amateur 
theologian. 

There is hardly any other Catholic writer living who 
did what he has done in the interpretation of fine litera- 
ture, passing over the flies in the amber, with such suc- 
cess. Before Father Dwight wrote most of us considered 
that in the interpretation of literature in general, the 
Catholic system in this country was deficient. In some 
cases, in textbooks or even in essays for the mature folk, 
a kind of piety was considered the most important quality 
in literature and strange, weird verses by presumably 
religious people were pointed to with pride and forced on 
the students. 
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There was a time when Milton’s “ L’Allegro” and “ Il 
Penseroso” were almost forbidden because “ Paradise 
Lost ” was neo-Pelagian, or something of that kind. And 
I have even heard the works of the second Archbishop 
Spalding spoken of with caution because they might be 
“ ontological.” In a word, some of the loveliest exam- 
ples of English literature were almost taboo because, like 
most literature, they were made by authors who did not 
represent a life of holiness. Somewhere, I think, New- 
man says that an entirely saintly literature could be pro- 
duced only by a nation of saints. 

It is difficult to estimate the good which Father Dwight 
did in analyzing the qualities of great authors and of 
authors who, if not great, were delightful and stimulating. 
The dignity of his position, the solidity of his principles, 
his knowledge of esthetic values, and his gentle tolerance 
gave him a unique position among us. He became almost 
the one great authority among our educators on matters 
of English literature and, in America, he knew how to 
gather contributors, men and women, sound in principle, 
who while they sympathized with his ideas, were not ex- 
pected to reflect them. 

He leaves only two books, “ Our Daily Bread,” 1911, 
and “ The King’s Table,” 1913. He was an enthusiastic 
advocate of the late Pope Pius X’s teaching as to the 
value ef frequent Communion. 

His articles on the new Order of “ Niobites ” seemed 
to me to represent his best. They were personal in ex- 
pression. Once having met him and fallen under the 
spell of his simplicity, his sincerity, his mental attitude of 
sympathy, one could not fail to see the qualities which 
made him so attractive in this too short series of papers. 
He was a devotee of “ Alice in Wonderland ” and would 
quote Lewis Carroll on all occasions. In fact, he made 
what always seemed to me a rather dull book almost 
endurable; but he could make any quotation glow with 
the warmth of a new spirit ; and it is this quality, so very 
personal and individual, which those of us who knew 
him shall miss forever in this world. 


The Catholic Church and Slavery 


Witt1aM M. Markog, S.J. ° 


still rankles in the breasts of intellectual colored 

folks. Among these are many leaders and thinkers 
with hazy notions concerning the philosophical and his- 
torical attitude of the Catholic Church towards slavery. 
They conceive her as the frightful monster of a “ dark 
age,” responsible for all the tyrannical and barbarous in- 
stitutions which preceded the advent of Protestantism. 
Their imaginations conjure up Spanish grandees served 
by crouching Moriscos, prince Bishops seated before 
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groveling minions, or despotic Popes of Rome chaining 
their prisoners to the galleys or, at the instigation of a 
Las Casas and a Ximenez, commanding the importation 
of Negroes from Africa to be driven to death in the metal 
mines of Chile and Peru. According to their vague ideas 
it was after the dawn of the light of the pure Gospel only, 
in the sixteenth century, that forces began to operate 
which reached their culmination in the humanitarian prin- 
ciples which effected the destruction of slavery. They do 
not realize that it was after the sixteenth century only 
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that slavery was extended throughout the world as a 
recognized institution to a degree unknown since the first 
centuries after the fall of the Roman Empire, an1 that 
there is no power or influence on earth to which we are 
so indebted for the almost total abolition of slavery today 
as to the Catholic Church. 

Beginning with the evils of pagan Roman society, for 
nigh 2,000 years the Church has struggled and battled 
with unchristian abuses the world over, until today no 
force for good can be compared to her in the telling blows 
_ struck in behalf of suffering humanity. Christ Himself 
showed a special predilection for the outcast and the poor, 
and with the propagation of Christianity began a leveling 
process between rich and poor, master and slave, of 
which the ancient pagan world had been unable even to 
conceive. From the earliest times the poor had the Gospel 
preached to them and slaves were taught to be obedient to 
their masters. Not that the Church thereby encouraged 
slavery, but because she knew that it was in the practise 
of all the Christian virtues that the safest and surest in- 
fluence could be exerted for the eradication of any curse. 
Results vouched for her wisdom. She counted her children 
among the inmates of the imperial palaces of the Caesars 
as well as among the lowliest bondsmen. All met to- 
gether to worship their common Father who made His 
sun to shine upon the bond and the free; and master and 
slave reciprocated in the practise of Christian charity. 
Frequently Christian masters liberated their slaves even 
at the sacrifice of much wealth, and often a faithful slave 
was the means of a master’s conversion. 

The wisdom of Christ’s and His Church’s teaching and 
method was to be seen also in a steadily improved con- 
dition of slaves and finally in the gradual but sure dis- 
appearance of the evil wherever the influence of Chris- 
tianity was strong enough to overcome the traditions and 
the customs of the ages. Thus, prior to the Reformation, 
a vast change was to be seen in the civilized world with 
regard to slavery. The notorious number of slaves that 
existed in Roman times was not only greatly reduced, but 
the status of the slave was infinitely elevated. The 
ancient Roman world contemned labor and ostracized the 
toiler, whether bond or free. Christianity dignified labor. 
Christ Himself had been a carpenter. The apostles sup- 
ported themselves with their hands. St. Paul was a tent 
maker. The Roman law violated the most sacred natural 
rights of the slave. He was deemed a chattel. Lawful 
marriage and parenthood were denied him. The law did 
not protect his honor. Christianity, on the contrary, 
granted absolute equality to the slave in all the essen- 
tials of religion. In her eyes the marriage of a slave was 
a holy and inviolable Sacrament. She recognized the 
marital and paternal powers of slave parents. Apostolic 
constitutions commanded the master to see to it that his 
slave contracted “a legitimate marriage.” The Church 
zealously guarded the sacred honor of all her children, 
bond and free. St. John Chrysostom taught that “ he who 
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has immoral relations with the wife of a slave is as 
culpable as he who has the like relations with the wife of 
a prince.” That this religious equality was practised as 
well as preached in the early Church may be seen from 
the fact that some of the first Popes, as Pius in the second 
century and Callistus in the third, were men who had been 
slaves. With the dissemination of the common teaching 
and discipline of Catholicism throughout the world it was 
a foregone conclusion that slavery was destined to be 
weakened and even, it may be said, doomed to extinction. 

It is often objected, however, that the Church did 
wrong in not condemning slavery outright in principle. 
Such a contention rather indicates ignorance of a com- 
prehensive ethica! aspect of slavery or a lack of appre- 
ciation of the times and conditions with which the Church 
had to deal. To have condemned all forms of slavery 
absolutely in the days of Constantine might have caused 
an upheaval far more disastrous than the evil of slavery. 
Nor is there any assurance that such a policy would have 
obliterated slavery. Most likely it would have rendered 
the condition of slaves more wretched and ruined the 
Church’s growing prestige in dealing with the problem. 
She chose a saner and more effective course of action. 
Time has proved the wisdom of her method. 

Nor was the Church categorically obliged to condemn 
slavery unequivocally from the moral standpoint. The 
modified form of bondage which, as the first step towards 
emancipation, she strove to substitute for unrestrained 
abuse, cannot be said to have been morally wrong. As 
there are justifiable reasons for which a man must forfeit 
his life, so there may be reasons in the course of justice 
by which one could lawfully be reduced to a limited de- 
gree of slavery. The Church, however, in all its long 
history has never pretended to defend unmitigated slavery 
as it existed in the last century, nor has she ever sanctioned 
what has been popularly called the slave-trade. On the 
contrary, she has ever been most loud in her condemna- 
tion and her voice of protest has frequently resounded 
throughout the world. In 1462 Pius II declared slavery 
to be “a great crime.” In 1537 Paul III forbade the en- 
slavement of the Indians. Urban VIII did the same in 
1639 and Benedict XIV in 1741. Pius VII demanded of 
the Congress of Vienna the suppression of the slave-trade. 
Gregory XVI condemned the odious traffic in 1839. Pius 
TX called the work of the slave-traders one of “ supreme 
villainy.” In 1888 Leo XIII addressed a touching letter 
to the Bishops of Brazil urging them to root out in their 
country the last remants of slavery. The same great Pope 
in 1890 issued an encyclical letter against the slave-trade 
and “the accursed pest of servitude,” and ordered that 
an annual collection be taken up in all Catholic churches 
to assist and further anti-slave work. 

In spite of these facts some have attempted to impugn 
the time honored attitude of the Catholic Church towards 
slavery by claiming that Las Casas, one of her Bishops, 
was responsible for the introduction of Negro slavery 
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into the New World. This is not true. As early as 1505 
Negroes were sent to the Antilles to work in the mines. 
In 1517 Las Casas advocated the use of Negro slaves. He 
did so, however, as a measure of relief only for the 
oppressed Indians whom he considered less fit physically 
to endure the hardships of the metal mines. If he spon- 
sored slavery, he did so only in behalf of slaves. His 
intentions were undoubtedly good, though illogical, as 
he himself afterwards realized. In judging Las Casas 
we must consider the times in which he lived. Slavery 
was rampant. Greed caused it to be generally coun- 
tenanced. Though the methods of Las Casas were faulty, 
he was the most passionate anti-slavery agitator of his 
day. He tried to deal with a very difficult problem and 
devoted his whole life to the preaching of the doctrine 
of freedom as best he knew how. He was far in advance 
of the age in which he lived and in all that he did was 
guided by truly humane motives. 

It must be remembered also that Las Casas was not 
the Catholic Church. What the Church taught and prac- 
tised with respect to slavery in the first, second, and 
third centuries, she taught and practised in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and she teaches 
the same today. Her true attitude must be studied in her 
uniform, historical dealings with slavery; it must be 
learned from her great councils and from her Popes. 
Throughout the ages she has been the defender of slaves. 
She has legislated in their behalf ; her voice has ever been 
raised in their defense. She has established Orders of 
heroic men for the redemption of captives, notably the 
Trinitarians and the Order of Mercy. Her missionaries 
and officially recognized saints are the truest exponents of 
her teachings. The great St. Peter Claver, the apostle 
and protector of the Negroes, is an heroic example. 
Under the leadership of the Popes the hierarchy of the 
Catholic world, for hundreds of years, has been directly 
instrumental in alleviating the pitiable condition of slaves 
and in hastening their final emancipation. This great 
world-wide influence, for centuries quietly but constantly 
bringing pressure to bear in behalf of freedom, has been 
the main factor in the ultimate obliteration of slavery in 
all civilized countries. 

In general, too, it is to be noted that the manumission 
of slaves in Catholic countries has not been so much em- 
bittered by an ensuing stigma and odium which have been 
the heritage of freedmen in other lands where Catholic- 
ism was not predominant. Unlike the multitudinous 
Christian sects, aptly called non-Catholic, the universal 
Church has ever proved her Divine character by stead- 
fastly refusing to admit any distinction of caste in the 
essentials of religion nor has she ever allowed the forma- 
tion of independent racial groups conceded in a loose way 
only to be within the pale of the mother Church. She 
has ever taught and practised a universal charity. She 
has ever maintained but one shepherd and one fold for 
all men, bond and free, white and black. 
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The People of Palestine 


A. Hituzrarp ATTERIDGE 


HE British Colonial Office has published the pre- 

liminary results of the new census of Palestine. 
The country that is now thus officially described is the 
Palestine of the “mandate,” Earl Balfour’s “ National 
Home for the Jewish Race ”—and thus excludes some 
portions of the historic Palestine. East and west its 
boundaries are the line of the Jordan and the sea coast of 
the Med':erranean. The country beyond the Jordan is 
now the Arab State of “ Trans-Jordania” under British 
protection. The northern boundary of the new Palestine 
cuts off and assigns to the French a small portion of the 
extreme north of the older Palestine. In the south the 
historic boundary is maintained, namely the margin of 
the desert country beyond Beersheba and Gaza. 

Until the census was taken last year the estimates of 
population for this new Jewish State were based on the 
last Turkish census, corrected by local inquiries. These 
figures made the total population of Palestine, when the 
new Government came into existence in 1919, amount to 
647,850. The census figures show either that there has 
been in three years a remarkable increase of the popula- 
tion, or that the result arrived at in 1919 was an under- 
estimate. The latter is almost certainly the true explana- 
tion of the matter. 

The census has been very carefully carried out and is 
based on a complete enumeration of the people, except in 
the extreme south around Beersheba, where the Bedouin 
Arabs regarded census-taking as having some malign 
purpose and refused to cooperate in any way with the 
officials. In that district the enumerators had to rely on 
estimates based on local knowledge. But the numbers in- 
volved here were in any case unimportant, and we may 
take it that they do not affect the general result. The 
total arrived at for the whole country is 755,858, in round 
numbers 750,000, an increase of about 100,000 on the 
estimates of 1919. 

Out of these 750,000, the Jews, who now control the new 
Palestine, number only 83,794; though since 1919 they 
have been reinforced by more than 20,000 Jewish immi- 
grants, drawn chiefly from Russia, Poland and the Bal- 
kan lands. We have thus a minority of some 80,000 Jews 
dominating a non-Jewish majority of about 675,000. 
Was there ever a more glaring violation of the principle 
of nationality and that of democratic rule? The position 
is even worse than these figures suggest, for among the 
Jews themselves a not inconsiderable number of the older 
residents in Palestine are-opposed to the Zionist adven- 
ture. 

In the non-Jewish majority the largest figure is that 
of the Mohammedans—589,564. -Next come the Chris- 
tians who number 73,026. The remaining 9,474 of the 
population are made up of some 7,000 Druses in the 
northern districts, bordering on their stronghold in the 
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Lebanon; a few adherents of unorthodox Moslem sects, 
Bahais, 265, and Metwallis 156; a handful of Samaritans, 
163 in all, the remnant of what was once a nation; and 
finally some 1,800 Hindus and Sikhs, apparently garrison 
troops and police from British India stationed temporarily 
in Palestine. 

Leaving these unimportant denominations out of ac- 
count, we have, as forming the active opposition to the 
rule of the Jewish minority, more than 650,000 Moham- 
medans and Christians. They are commonly classed to- 
gether as “ Arabs,” for though they are not all of Arab 
descent, and large numbers of them represent races that 
have been longer in Palestine than most of the Zionists, 
the language of all the Mohammedans and all the native 
Christians, both Catholics and schismatics is Arabic. The 
common danger resulting from Zionist rule has drawn 
Moslem and Christian together for united defense. The 
Arab delegation which came to London last year included 
an Arab-speaking representative of the Catholics of the 
Holy Land. The delegates are again in London. They 
have had a first interview with the head of the Colonial 
Office, the Duke of Devonshire, and he has told them that 
there is no prospect of the present system of government 
in Palestine being modified. But Moussa Kazim el 
Husseini and his colleagues are not discouraged by this 
first rebuff. They say it was just the kind of e@icial 
reply they expected at the outset. They are staying on 
in London and hope to have their case brought before both 
houses of Parliament. If they succeed in their purpose, 
the result will be interesting. 

The Zionist propaganda persistently represents the 
Arab majority in Palestine as an alien race, inferior in 
every way to the ruling Jewish minority. The fact is 
kept in the background that some 70,000 of these “ Arabs ” 
are Christians, a more numerous body than the Jews of 
Palestine before they were reinforced by the or- 
ganized immigration from Eastern Europe. The Zionists 
trade upon the popular idea that the Arab is a rude dweller 
in tents, of the Bedouin type. But there are very few 
Bedouins in Palestine; these are chiefly to be found on the 
desert margins about Beersheba. The Arabs of the Holy 
Land—Moslem and Christian—are small farmers in the 
country, artisans and traders in the towns. Among them, 
too, are many highly educated men, and successful men 
of business. The only part of the Holy Land where the 
Jews, apart from the privileged position given them by 
the Zionist regime, form an important element in the 
population is in the South. In and around Jerusalem they 
outnumber slightly the Moslems and the Christians, if 
-each denomination is taken separately, though, they are in 
a minority compared to the two combined. In Jaffa Jews 
and Moslems are about equal in numbers. In the North 
about Haifa and Carmel the Christians form the major- 
ity of the population. In view of these facts it is not a 
matter for surprise that another delegation has come from 
Palestine to protest present conditions in that land. 
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Religious Origin of Art 


Francis P. Donne ty, S.J. 


HE recent discovery of the tomb of King Tutankh- 

amen has aroused the interest of the world. The per- 
severance of the explorer, the variety, artistic excellence 
and intrinsic value of the discovery gave the news a place 
in the press and signalized the latest triumph of the spade, 
which Schliemann converted into the best of historians. 
Dig in your back-yard, and you can read its past in the 
layers before your eyes. Make a cross section of the 
country, and successive deposits will tell you its story. 
Lay bare the strata of the earth, and the buried fossils, the 
minerals, the gas, the oil, reveal the history of the world. 
Grave-digging is the most productive occupation to which 
science, art and even commerce can now be vocationally 
guided. 

What was it that enriched the Egyptian tomb and other 
tombs of the past in which man was buried? It was re- 
ligion, and specifically it was belief in the immortality of 
the soul. The latest opened tomb repeats the truth that 
was manifest in the pyramids of Egypt, which were 
temples as well as tombs. The beehive tombs of Mycenae 
from which Schliemann actually shoveled gold ornaments 
of various kinds were also temples as well as tombs. The 
altar-stones in Catholic churches with their tiny loculi for 
the relic of a saint keep still the memory of the days when 
persecuted Christians found the Catacombs of the dead 
places of worship as well as of escape from the persecutor. 

The caves of Cro-Magnon and Aurignac and other 
ancient deposits in France and Spain have disclosed the 
earliest evidence of man’s art. The man was no mean 
artist, and the coloring and skilful drawing have astonished 
everyone. Why dark caverns, inaccessible to light, should 
have been so decorated has puzzled observers. Reinach 
calls the pictures early “ magic,” painting of animals to 
capture them. But there are paintings of men as well as 
of bisons and reindeer. Professor Osborne is quoted as 
saying that it seems to be art for art’s sake, namely, that 
the sheer pleasure of the drawing is its reason. An ad- 
mission, it would seem, that the professor has no real ex- 
planation to offer. Sir Bertram Windle has recently as- 
serted the religious origin of these pictures. They would 
seem to be the earliest appearance of stained-glass win- 
dows. The caves were temples, and the explanation is 
confirmed by a comparison with the beehive tombs of 
Mycenae and with this Egyptian tomb. The altar, the 
sacrifice, the victims, the food, clothing and other accom- 
paniments of life, are all evidences of religious feelings 
and a belief in a continued existence. The absence of the 
bodies in these caves may easily be accounted for. Fleet- 
ing time with prowling animals has destroyed them while 
it left the pictures on the wall. Art is even longer than 
Longfellow imagined. 

If the earliest art so far found is religious in origin, 
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these so called Cro-magnon or Aurignacian artists ex- 
emplify again what is a commonplace in the history of 
art. It would be easy to add to the following statements 
found under “Art” in Hasting’s “ Dictionary of Re- 
ligion:” “ The religious aspect of art in Egypt includes 
almost all that is known of it.” “There is hardly any 
doubt that the high level of Assyrian and Babylonian art 
-is due to the deep religious feeling of the two nations.” 
“The history of art in Greece is throughout its course 
intimately connected with religion.” The fact is beyond 
all denying. Religion and art are united, in music and 
song, from the dances of savages to the Hebrew psalms 
and the stateliest liturgies; in painting from the early 
caveman to the modern man; in sculpture, from the crud- 
est icons dug up at Troy to the idol statues of Greece and 
Rome, in the lions and bulls of buried Mycenae and Crete, 
of Assyria and Egypt, in the tiny seal rings, in the orna- 
ments and statuary of our modern churches; in oratory, 
from the prayers of the priest in the Iliad, to the fulmina- 
tions of the prophet and the eloquence of the pulpit; even 
in civic oratory we find Demosthenes and Cicero in their 
sublimest heights touching upon religious motives; in the 
poetry of incantation, of oracle, of revelation, in liturgy 
and drama; in the little tale of the fable and in the mighty 
story of the epic, for the full sweep of which Homer and 
Virgil, Dante and Milton must stage their events upon 
the background of a Divine Providence; in architecture, 
from the tombs and temples of the eastern world, to the 
temples of the Aztecs and to the Gothic cathedral. 
Aquinas gave in his “Summa” a synthesis of all 
science; Dante gave in his “ Divina Comedia” a synthesis 
of man’s life and destiny ; the Gothic cathedral of the same 
age gave a synthesis of all the arts in one structure, ex- 
emplifying in fulness and excellence the mutual interac- 
tion of art and religion in the middle ages, where mani- 
festly religion held sway as never before or since. The 
Morgan “Collection” in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Fine Arts in New York exhibits the dusty wreckage of 
that wonderful union of religion and art. No poet’s imag- 
ination is needed to rebuild those fragments into that mar- 
velous structure, under whose myriad statuary of serious 
saints and grotesque gargoyles, you pass through carved 
portals into the spacious aisles over which arches leap 
aspiringly. The painter fascinates you with the story of 
many colors in the windows. The weaver hangs other 
pictures on the rich tapestry curtaining the walls. The 
wood-carver is everywhere evoking beauty with cunning 
fingers. Music and song in the dramatic and antiphonal 
liturgy, the sublime eloquence with the music of the pulpit 
and the solemn hush of silent prayer, in turn charm and 
rest the ears. The minutest detail is as artistic as the rich 
magnificence. The missal on the altar will be a “ Book 
of Kells,” a reflection on illuminated parchment of the 
religious and monastic life which produced it, by its 
patience, learning, devotion, silent application, and scrup- 
ulous exactness; “examined with a microscope for 
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hours,” says an authority, “ without detecting a false line 
or irregular interlacement.” . Near the missal of the Gothic 
Cathedral would be found a jeweled chalice, like that of 
Ardagh, with three hundred and fifty-four distinct pieces, 
classic and rich in all kinds of ornament. Baldwin Brown 
was surely right in declaring: “ It is probable that nothing 
more artistically beautiful has ever been seen than the 
Gothic cathedral,” and the Gothic cathedral is the crown- 
ing glory of a deeply religious age. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 
Conference on Industrial Problems. 
To the Editor of AmeErica: 

In the issue of America for January 20 I read with much 
interest the report of the recent organization of the Conference 
on Industrial Problems. It is noted that Catholics only can be 
members, and the reason is clearly given. This will be a very 
useful organization for our Catholic people, and the industrial 
conditions of the country at large will be the better as a result. 

All our citizens are equally interested in the proper solution of 
present-day industrial problems, and all should have the oppor- 
tunity to study and discuss them in every community where 
study clubs can be organized and kept up. Our Catholic people 
mingle with others of all creeds in their work at the mine, the 
mill, the factory, the railroad or the farm, and should have the 
opportunity to meet and study these problems in common with 
their fellow-workers. Well informed Catholic workers may then 
present to their associates correct principles and philosophy as 
laid down in Pope Leo’s Encyclical on “ The Conditions of the 
Working Classes.” : 

The writer was a charter member of a club organized twenty 
years ago in a town of 3,000 people. It has been a notable success 
for all of these years. The purpose, as stated in the preamble, 
was “the study of social and economic problems.” No distinction 
was made in the membership as to creed, politics, or occupation. 
We have had from the beginning Catholic priests, Protestant 
ministers, school men, lawyers and laborers on our roll of mem- 
bers. When changes of ministers or teachers were made in the 
town the places were reserved for their successors, Weekly meet- 
ings are held from October 1 to May 1 of each year. Text books 
by the best authors have been used as an outline, and discussions 
are always earnest and interesting. Members prepare papers, and 
the subjects are announced in advance so that all may do some 
research work in preparation. We have studied two of Dr. Ryan’s 
books, and he is often quoted in the debates on labor problems. 

We find that this club has done much to create and maintain 
a good community spirit, as well as to give a very intelligent 
understanding of our present-day problems of industry and 
general business. Because it has proved a marked success we 
can recommend that Catholics join their neighbors in this line of 
study whenever practicable. They may work in their own con- 
ference and also take an active part in clubs having a similar 
purpose and a mixed membership. 


Emmetsburg, Ia. P. H. Donton. 


His Breed Is Not Missing 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

William M. Markoe, S. J., by his telling articles in America, 
so true that they hurt, has markedly helped the work of our 
Board for Colored Missions. However, I must take exception 
to a statement he made in his apostolic article “The Need of 
Another Claver,” published September 9, 1922. He writes: “ The 
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race he loved is still with us, but his breed is missing,” and again: 
“It forces us to fear that the spirit of Claver is dead.” Not by 
any means! I have met priests and Sisters, in the South, heroes 
and heroines, joyously spending themselves for the Negroes, 
remaining among them, about their hovels, from the beginning 
of the year to its end, anxious to do anything, to be anything, 
to suffer anything, if they can lead the soul of a black man, woman 
or child to the feet of Jesus. They perform not heroic things, 
but ordinary things heroically well. Theirs is the breed of the 
Saint. We have not yet “got them on the list,” where St. Peter 
Claver is. They cannot do the same things he did, but some 
of them assuredly would if the conditions that evoked his zeal 
and devotion were theirs, Like him they are glad to be “the 
slave of the Negroes, forever,” as he loved to sign himself. 

Proportionately there are far more saints today than in the 
days of Peter Claver. Charity is more diffused, as it should be. 
Unknown to us, we are passing saints on the roadsides of the 
country, on the by-ways, in the city markets, in the crowded 
cars, and we are jostling them in the subways, in the course of 
our busy life. Their hearts are aglow with the love of God, and 
they yearn to labor for souls, did circumstances permit the sac- 
rifice. But they are not “listed.” Peter Claver did astounding 
things for souls, worked wonders; but he could not change con- 
ditions, he could not crush slavery. His breed cannot change 
our complicated conditions. They are helpless to destroy prej- 
udice. Tincture of time and the essence of charity are needed 
for that. I sometimes wonder if Peter Claver were laboring 
nowadays among our emancipated blacks, could he change con- 
ditions, could he, for example, succeed in securing for the “col- 
ored man and brother” in Christ, admission to our Catholic 
high schools and universities? 

Ah, no! His breed is not mi§sing, his spirit is not dead. That 
breed is striving against odds, against “powers and principali- 
ties’ to do some of the things it was not in his time and prov- 
ince to try. His breed cannot do the things he did. No need 
for it. But other things have to be done with his spirit, which 
still lives. 

John Paul Bart, the hero in that delightful play entitled the 
“ Tailor Made Man,” believes himself following the star of destiny 
and tells of great deeds that will bring him honor and renown. 
The rich heiress, whom he has captivated, listening to him with 
intense wonder and admiration, exclaims: “Oh! You wish to 
do the things Napoleon did.” ‘“ No,” he complacently replies, “I 
wish to do the things Napoleon left undone.” 

New York Joun E. Burke, 
Director General Catholic Board for Mission 
Work among Colored People. 


The Solution of the School Question 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit one who is residing in the only State in the Union, as 
far as he knows, which has not even one Catholic school within 
its boundaries, to express his satisfaction at Mr. Richey’s re- 
statement of the American “ school question” in his article, “ The 
Solution of the School Question,” in the issue of America for 
January 20. He there says: “Catholic schools must have their 
share of the taxes which Catholics pay, for the maintenance of 
the primary and secondary education Catholic schools supply (to 
the commonwealth), on a per capita or some other equitable 
basis.” In connection with the last item a study of the arrange- 
ments functioning in Holland and Germany, in addition to that 
of eastern Canada, is suggested. 

The time would seem to be ripe to “take the bull by the horns.” 
For years the millions of Catholics of the United States have 
been patiently paying school taxes for which no adequate return 
has been given, since if Catholics were all to send their chil- 
dren to the public schools tomorrow “there would be neither 
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seat nor teacher for any of them.” Moreover, the taxes paid 
by Catholics are being used to develop among others a type of 
citizen whose particular pleasure in life seems to consist in malign- 
ing and persecuting his Catholic fellow citizens. This is not 
just, and the sooner any injustice is righted, the better for all 
concerned. 

If Catholics must fight, they may as well fight for a positive 
benefit for the nation and for themselves, rather than for mere 
toleration of the status quo ante, paying, as it were, blackmail. 


Let them set counterfires to curb the destruction of the conflagra- ° 


tion that is sweeping against them. Such an attitude might even 
give their fiercest adversaries pause, when these realized what 
they unwittingly started. 

Caliente, Nev. J. Simon, O. S. M. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


“The Solution of the School Question,” by J. A. M. Richey, 
published in your issue of January 20, is very timely and to point. 
Mr. Richey is to be commended for his stand. Too long have the 
Catholics of this country let the enemies of our schools think 
that they are confering a favor on us by allowing us to spend 
our own money, in our own way, in order that we may have 
schools in which our children may be educated as we wish them 
to be, so long as our wishes are not contrary to the laws of the 
land and the principles of morality. It is unfortunate that there 
are not more men like Mr. Richey to take the stand before the 
public and fearlessly state that the Catholics of this country have 
a just claim for their share of school funds. They as well as 
other Christians and non-Christians educate children for the bene- 
fit of the country. 

America is a Catholic journal of influence; it is read in every 
corner of the United States by many non-Catholics. It seems to 
me that it is high time that our Catholic laymen understood their 
rights in this question. I am confident that, once they become 
convinced of this, they will not fail to take the correct stand in 
public affairs and that then the question will be settled for all 
time. This can be done if America will take the lead and per- 
suade every Catholic paper in the United States of the importance 
of laying the matter squarely before the people in its proper 
light and bid them get down to business. Then some concerted 
action can be taken. Let Catholics realize the fact that there 
are hundreds of non-Catholics who will take sides with 
them once they understand the injustice of forcing Catholics to 
pay twice for a right. 

Cannot a few more Richeys be found to keep up that line of 
thought till our Catholic people and the public become con- 
vinced that it is nothing more nor less than a question of com- 
mon justice? 

Gainesville, Texas. 


J. A. Keary. 


A Challenge to Our Zeal. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article, “A Challenge to Our Zeal,” in the issue of 
America for January 20, is timely and very, very important. It 
merits further consideration. Olce again is our shameful neglect 
of our Catholic immigrants emphasized by contrast with the 
efforts of non-Catholic agencies to destroy the faith of huge 
numbers who are Catholics, not only “traditionally,” as some 
would have us believe, but practically. Mr. Keeler might have 
gone a step farther. He might have told us that, in addition to 
making “first-hand studies of the immigrants” in the places 
whence they come, our Protestant brethren from America have 
set up agencies all over the Continent of Europe with the view of 
helping the emigrant who is soon to be the immigrant; to lead or 
direct him from his starting point to Protestant agencies. These 
are working at the European ports of embarkation where he is, 
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and in turn direct him to other Protestant agencies at the entry 
ports in this country. Arrived here, he is given over to the care 
of Protestant societies or “diocesan missionaries,” such as the 
Rev. Sisto Noce at Erie, and from then on, in so far as we are 
concerned, he is lost. 

From the very day when the immigrant-to-be receives the draft 
for his steamship passage from brother, uncle or cousin in 
America he is a marked man among the Protestant immigration 
agencies. He is passed on from one Protestant agency to the 
other, and when he arrives at El Paso, New York, Flint, Newark 
or Harrisburg, of course he is readily assimilated into the 
Protestant body. Why not? He knows nothing whatever of 
anything Catholic from America. He never sees any Catholic 
from this country, and all that he hears about us is strange and 
not at all helpful. I have no specific knowledge of the European 
activities for the immigrants on the part of the Protestant- 
Episcopal Church, but I do know that a number of the other 
Protestant agencies working among immigrants tell them that 
“America is a Protestant country”; that to be a success here 
one must be a Protestant, and that the practise of their Faith, 
while very commendable in their native land, is taboo in the 
United States. Catholicism, it is said, means poverty and hard 
work and ridicule and scorn. Besides, the priests here are all 
Irish and hate everybody but their own people. 

It is common among some of our Catholics to say, in discussing 
the Protestant activity among foreign-born Catholics, that the 
proselyters “never succeed in making these people Protéstants.” 
Maybe not, though I am unwilling to subscribe to the statement. 
But they do succeed in doing what is far worse. They make them 
bad Catholics. Worse still, they succeed in destroying all religious 
belief and practise. 

If there is any doubt about the truth of this statement a study 
of the recent census figures ought to remove it. According to 
the compilation made by our Government in 1920 more than half 
our population admits of no religious affiliation of any kind. Are 
these the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers? Are these the 
“sturdy sons of old Virginia,” old Pennsylvania, old New York? 
No, indeed! They are, great numbers of them, the first or second 
generation, removed from Catholic immigrants from Europe who 
were shamefully neglected by their fellow-Catholics who preceded 
them to this land. Some day the story of “How America 
Became Protestant” will be written, and methinks it will not 
reflect any credit on our American Catholic body—Bishops, 
priests and laymen. During the past half-century our Church in 
this land has lost the very finest kind of opportunity to buiid 
up a strong, vigorous and militant body under the most ideal 
circumstances and conditions. 

The National Catholic Welfare Council is authority for the 
statement that almost half our gain in population by immigration 
comes from among Catholic immigrants. During the past half- 
century it is estimated that more than 12,000,000 Catholics were 
added to our population by immigration. If we had retained 
these in our Church, together with their progeny, our Catholic 
population now would be in the neighborhood of 50,000,000. We 
have but 18,000,000. The 32,000,000 lost to the Faith are to be 
found among the more than half of our population “ who admit 
no religious affiliation of any kind.” Let us, in the name of 
God, look to our task! 

Washington. Eucene WEARE. 


Few and Better Children 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your distinguished daily contemporary, the New York Times, 
under the caption of “Fewer and Better Children,” in its edi- 
torial page, Sunday, February 4, offers its readers an interesting 
study in “qualitative” and “quantitative” motherhood. 
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Based upon the compilations of a class at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, figures are given to prove that the birth rate among college- 
trained parents is less than among parents who lack the advan- 
tages of a college training. But, the editorial gleefully points 
out, the death rate is also less among the children of college 
graduates. Therefore, the editor dogmatically argues: “The 
college woman is apt to be a better mother qualitatively than one 
of less education and quantitatively, too, considering the number 
of children she brings to maturity.” 

We beg to take issue with the writer on both counts, and to 
deny that the college woman, per se, because of her intellectual 
qualifications alone, surpasses the non-college mother in either re- 
spect. We prefer to follow the tenets of that stalwart American, 
Theodore Roosevelt, in his definition of the basic qualities that 
go to make up real American motherhood and fatherhood. In 
his inspiring essay, “Citizenship in a Republic,” he says: 


I believe in giving to all the people a good education. 
But the education must contain much besides book-learning in 
order to be really good. We must ever remember that no 
keenness of intellect, no polish, no cleverness, in any way make 
up for the lack of the great solid qualities. Such ordinary, 
everyday qualities include the will and the power to work, to 
fight at need, and to have plenty of healthy children. 


And if I may say a word for the children of the “ inferior ” 
mother »f the large family, who is, perhaps, too busy in the home 
to pause to speak in their behalf, I venture the guess that, quali- 
taiively speaking, they will measure up in sterling manhood and 
womanhood to the pampered child of the small family. Denied, 
perhaps from necessity, some of the finer things of life, you will, 
nevertheless, find in these humble homes love, affection, loyalty, 
self-sacrifice and, above all, faith in God. If this distinguished 
editor would learn anew the qualities that have made America 
great, he might profitably sit at the feet of this untutored mother 
and listen to her simple tale of courage, devotion and mother- 
love. “These are the qualities,” Roosevelt truly says, “ which 
mark a masterful people.” 


Some of the clergy insist, concludes the editor, that the 
woman who bears nine children and raises three of them is a 
better mother and a better Christian than one who bears only 
three but preserves and trains them all. These people ought 
to organize themselves as an Association for the Preserva- 
tion of a High Infant Death Rate. 


Passing the shallow assertion that the preservation and care 
of children are peculiar attributes of college-trained parents, based 
on the theory, no doubt, that ability to parlez vous is a conditio 
sine qua non and that experience is a poor teacher, we may 
meekly ask: Why the suggested organization? 

Charters, like charity, begin at home. We suggest that by the 
substitution of an abbreviated title, Society for the Prevention of 
Children, the editor and all of his ilk would then be eligible as 
charter members. The change would possess the additional ad- 
vantage of enabling him to espouse openly the cause of birth- 
control which he covertly defends. His tender solicitude for the 
little children is most touching, but rather illogical! 

At any rate, the average mother will prefer to base the charter 
of her organization upon the principles of Theodore Roosevelt. 
And her first article will read in his words: 


The chief of blessings for any nation is that it shall leave 
its seed to inherit the land. It was the crown of blessings in 
Biblical times; and it is the crown of blessings now. The 
greatest of all curses is the curse of sterility, and the severest 
of all condemnations should be visited upon wilful sterility. 


And in truth wilful sterility is and always will be condemned 
by thinking people. . 


Washington, D. C. Watter B. KENNEDY. 
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A Lenten Meditation 


TT enter fully into the varied seasons that round out 
the cycle of the Church’s year is to submit our in- 
tellect to the most perfect of all teaching and to place 
our soul under the potent influence of the special graces 
that accompany each of these recurrent periods. There 
is no psychology to compare with the Divine psychology 
that has chosen and assigned these seasons of the Church 
to conform so admirably with the varying seasons of the 
year and to satisfy so fully the spirit of man with all 
its constant and subtle changes. 

Lent is God’s mission preached by His Divine Spirit to 
each individual soul that will enter into its inner sanctu- 
ary and listen to His voice. Like the opening week of 
the Ignatian Spiritual Exercises, its purpose is to purify 
the soul, that the errors of the past may be corrected, and 
the future conformed to the loving and holy will of God. 
Then, with the risen Saviour, will the soul be able to cele- 
brate her own true Easter day, her resurrection from a 
selfish past to the perfect union with Him in whom her joy 
is made complete. 

As in the Spiritual Exercises so here too we begin 
with the thought of creation, of sin and of its conse- 
quences. When the ashes are placed on our bowed head, 
in that most touching ceremony of Ash Wednesday, and 
our soul sinks deep into the profound depths of its noth- 
ingness before God, we recall how out of the clay of the 
earth the Divine power of an Almighty Creator fash- 
ioned the body of man, “ dust thou art,” and how through 
sin death entered into the world, “and unto dust thou 
shalt return.” But through the gloom of this thought 
there breaks the glow of that eternal love which sent down 
to earth the Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth, to satisfy the Infinite Justice of God, and be- 
come the acceptable Victim for our sins. 
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” With these great truths in mind we enter upon the sea- 
son of penance that is daily, more and more, to purify the 
soul, to release it from the many over-strong attachments 
that bind it to the earth, and to promote a more intimate 
union with God. Hence the bodily fast, the abnegations 
and self-sacrifices, the Christly charities we perform. To 
the denials practised upon ourselves should be added 
almsgiving and good works, for the relief of suffering in 
the world today and for the propagation of the Church of 
Christ at home and in the missions abroad. Penance and 
contrition will bring forgiveness of past transgressions 
and the mantle of charity will hide them away forever. 
Love will be made perfect in our lives and we shall 
rise with Christ and become one with Him. 


The Cost of Misgovernment 

OMEWHAT more than a century ago, Thomas Jeffer- 

son felt himself justified in the expression of a little 
proper pride. After pointing out, in his second inaugu- 
ral address, that the simple process of suppressing unnec- 
essary offices and useless establishments had enabled him 
to discontinue internal taxes, he asked: ‘‘ What farmer, 
what mechanic, what laborer, ever sees a tax-gatherer of 
the United States?” On his first visit to this country, 
the late Lord Bryce made the same observation, only to 
retract it on his last, when he noted that a man could 
not buy so much as a glass of soda-water or a pound of 
butter, without paying, or evading, tribute to a Federal 
revenue officer. 

The proportion of office-holders to private citizens in 
Jefferson’s time has not been calculated, but today it is 
about one in eighteen. Most of these officials probably 
do some work in return for their pay; but that all are 
needed is improbable. In 1906, the late Senator Foraker 
bewailed the fact that in ten years, the number of United 
States marshals and deputies had increased from 167 to 
3,000. By 1922 the number had grown to about 42,000. 
True, the population had also increased, but not in the 
proportion of three to forty-two. According to Senator 
Stanley, who recently unbosomed himself on this sub- 
ject in the Senate, “at present it is fair to say that every 
two laborers carry a tax-eater on their back.” The rea. 
son for this curious and unhealthy phenomenon he traces 
to the fact that at present the Federal Government “ tries 
to regulate everything from the setting of a hen to the 
running of a railroad. A few years ago, you could milk 
a cow without a Federal inspector at your heels. The 
cost of this regulation has risen from $232,000,000 in 
1916, to $1,115,000,000 in 1922.” For the Federal regulator 
is always an expert, and the salary for an expert cannot 
reasonably be kept at a low figure. 

The cost of government, Federal, State and local, for 
1922, has been calculated as, approximately, $8,400,000, 
000. This sum, which is nearly equal to the value of all 
the gold in the world, is paid by the people. Much of it 
is paid for work which neither the Federal nor the State 
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governments are authorized to undertake. If we could 
rid ourselves of the semi-socialistic views now so pre- 
valent, according to which the Government is supposed 
to provide us either with a “job” or with some other 
source of revenue, we should soon be able to lower the 
tax-rate and the cost of living. When governments go 
beyond their proper sphere the result is misgovernment, 
and misgovernment is always far more expensive than 
legitimate government. 


The Patron of Writers 
HE Catholic ideal is set forth in the recent Encylical 
of Pope Pius wherein St. Francis of Sales is de- 
clared the patron of Catholic writers. Vigor, moderation, 
charity are the three characteristics named by the Holy 
Father as outstanding in the writings of the Saint who 
won souls by sweetness. And these three qualities may 
well be called the Catholic element in style. In an age 
when writing is not for the few but for the many the Cath- 
olic writer must stand out among the many who are wield- 
ing the pen in ceaseless fashion. For the Catholic writer is 
concerned with truth while the many who today call them- 
selves journalists are more concerned with fads and fash- 
ions in literature, in art, in life itself. And truth is a 
strong thing calling for vigorous expression. It cannot 
admit of compromise, it can give no quarter to error. It 
is positive, it is unflinching, it is unyielding. The obliga- 
tion then of Catholics who are engaged in the apostolate 
of the press is no light one. Others may trifle with truth, 
they must defend it, for they are its lovers as St. Francis 
was its lover. 
It is of these truth lovers and knights of the pen that 
Chesterton sings in his “ Ballade of the White Horse :” 


Ride through the silent earthquake lands, 
Wide as a waste is wide. 

Across these days like deserts when 
Pride and a little scratching pen 

Have dried and split the hearts of men, 
Hearts of my heroes ride. 


In the battle of the pens there are those who hate truth 
and revel in error, and there are those too who are seeking 
for truth in the midst of error. With both cohorts there 
must be struggle. How fitting that the gentle Francis 
should be named patron of writers who know truth not 
only from reason, but from faith, whose call it is to write 
truth not harshly but with vigor, not bitterly but with 


charity. 


The Foundations and the Public 

ITH admirable candor, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett ad- 

mits in his current report that only the future can 
determine the real value to society of trusts such as are 
administered by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Commenting upon this admission, Mr. William H. Allen 
of the Institute for Public Service, remarks that “ it is 
not precisely what the Foundations do that demoralizes, 
but what we are willing to do or stop doing in order to 
obtain the largesse.” 
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Mr. Allen has touched upon a serious danger. To be- 
stow money wisely is never an easy task, but when it is 
proposed to distribute large sums to schools, colleges and 
similar semi-public establishments, the difficulty is in- 
creased tenfold. In the case of the college, there is some- 
times reason to believe that legitimate academic freedom 
may be curtailed, or that radical changes in policy may be 
introduced, not because any change had previously been 
thought necessary, but simply in order to qualify for a 
financial endowment. Mr. Morris Hillquit argues that if 
a trust supports a college, it is reasonable to fear that 
the economic science taught will be such as to defend, or, 
at least, not to offend, the groups and individuals consti- 
tuting the trust. “Although the founder may have no 
such intention,” he writes, “there is bound to be a 
feeling among the teachers that the permanency of their 
tenure depends not on their work, but upon the favor of 
an individual. Obviously, such feeling robs them of their 
independence.” Mr. Amos Pinchot, a prominent witness 
at the investigation of the Rockefeller Foundation in 1915, 
presents a similar argument. 

There is involved in the permanent possession of immense 
funds, and in the use of these funds for contributions to col- 
leges, a very real and growing danger. We can easily see that 
the trustees of a university who had received large donations 
from a Foundation, and who cherished the hope of receiving 
more, would hesitate to encourage courses in economics, which 
might cast too revealing a light upon the mechanism of the 
monopolies from which the fortunes of the donors came. 

Again, it is well known that a number of American 
colleges, founded for the promotion of a definite religious 
creed, promptly abandoned this purpose and obliterated 
all mention of religion from their charters, when it be- 
came known that the funds of a certain trust were re- 
served for non-sectarian institutions. It need not be said 
that the formal purpose of this trust was the overthrow 
of religion; yet the conversion of these colleges to “ non- 
sectarianism ” was in every sense discreditable both to the 
trust and the colleges themselves. Nor is it necessary to 
urge that the Foundations are in the discreditable business 
of buying opinions, together with protection for the great 
corporations from which they were derived. As Messrs. 
Allen, Hillquit and Pinchot charitably observe, each in his 
own way, it is well to refrain from attributing malign mo- 
tives to the founders, since leaving intentions aside, it is 
possible to indicate some very deplorable results. 

It is, of course, wholly false to say that since no one 
is obliged to qualify as a beneficiary of a given trust, the 
trust is therefore free to make such distribution of its 
funds as it may deem proper. Obviously, the disposal 
of these funds is subject to considerations of public pol- 
icy as well as to the law. A conversion effected by 
money usually produces an individual or an institution 
whose value to the community is, at best, dubious. No 
doubt Dr. Pritchett will agree that the Foundations pre- 
sent serious problems not solved by citing the good in- 
tentions of the founder or his trustees. 
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The Drama and Mr. Drinkwater 

ar BRAHAM LINCOLN ” has come and gone. 
A Thousands upon thousands of the American 
people have seen the play; and thousands 

more, if they are so disposed, may read the play, for the 
Houghton Mifflin Company have incorporated Mr. 
Drinkwater’s unusual drama in their Riverside Classics 
where, presumably, in the exalted company of Webster's 
Bunker Hill oration and Burke’s speech on Conciliation 
it will hereafter help to inspire patriotic sentiments in 
the breasts of American school children. And should it 
succeed in doing this we shall have reason to be de- 
voutly thankful; these are parlous times and the rising 
generation needs all the incentive to patriotism it can get. 

Things assume quite another complexion, however, 
when sundry of Mr. Drinkwater’s admirers hail “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln” as a triumph of dramatic art and Mr. 
Drinkwater himself as the leading dramatic writer of our 
epoch. From such encomiums and from such friends the 
young English poet may well pray to be delivered. For 
as drania “ Abraham Lincoln” leaves very much to be 
desired, and as a dramatist Mr. Drinkwater—and doubt- 
less nobody knows this better than he himself—has very 
much to learn. 

To attempt to refute this allegation by pointing out 
that “Abraham Lincoln” has drawn capacity houses is 
simply to beg the question. Evanescent popularity is 
no proof of the intrinsic excellence of a play. As Mr. 
Frank Harris has pointed out in his book, “ The Man 
Shakespeare,” “Titus Andronicus” was contemporan- 
eously more esteemed than “ Hamlet.” It was not the 
play but the historical figure of Lincoln that drew throngs 
to the performances of Mr. Drinkwater’s drama. In 
most sections of the country popular admiration envisages 
the Civil War President as one of the two supreme char- 
acters in our national history. He is near enough to us 
to appear as a man of the hour, and he is far enough 
away to assume the softened outlines of romance. And 
the outstanding features of his personality, from his pic- 
turesque physical ruggedness to his facility for telling 
pertinent anecdotes, serve to make and keep him an ob- 
ject of affectionate interest to his countrymen. Any play 
with Abraham Lincoln as its protagonist, skilfully ad- 
vertised and adequately mounted, would be certain to win 
the interest of the American people. 

This suggests Mr. Drinkwater’s real and exceptional 
claim to distinction, a distinction less literary than jour- 
nalistic. He does know how to seize upon a popular 
figure, to show his leading character in the midst of epi- 
sodes not unfamiliar to most readers, and—this not least 
to the point by any manner of means—to write down to 
his audience, to have his puppets speak in a style easily 


e fa: 
Literature ga 
ari 
Mr. Drinkwater’s formula in two of his plays, ** Abraham no 
Lincoln ’’ and “ Oliver Cromwell.” And in the latter we 
instance he has done violence to the facts of history in | 
order to make the leader of the Ironsides a hero of right- at 
eousness and modesty and toleration. The Oliver Crom- Bu 
well of Mr. Drinkwater is not the fanatical incendiary a 
who, as has been happily said, made the wanton shooting va: 
of Irish peasants his favorite outdoor sport, nor is he the litt 
neurotic who suffered for years from the dread of assas- act 
sination. Not at all. The Cromwell of Mr. Drinkwater an 
is a Puritan saint with a gaspipe halo around his head tril 
and starting from his shoulder-blades a pair of incipient to 
angelic wings. True, he bears a sword; but he bears it dis 
with the gravity and conscientiousness of an English St. apy 
Michael. tht 
Popular “ Abraham Lincoln ” is, and popular, in Eng- pre 
land at least, “ Oliver Cromwell ” will be; but both con- of 
sidered from the point of view of dramatic artistry or ble 
even of theatrical technique, are decidedly mediocre pro- Sti 
ductions. Of the two, “Oliver Cromwell” has more mo 
movement and greater unity of impression; but, assum- oth 
ing in the audience no knowledge of Cromwell, the real pal 
or the ideal, it would verily prove a weariness to the onl 
spirit. And so under a like assumption, “ Abraham Lin- St 
coln.” A trivial circumstance is typical. There are six fee 
scenes in “ Abraham Lincoln” and eight in “ Oliver tur 
Cromwell”; and not one of them is an outdoor scene. ] 
Through five of the six scenes in “ Abraham Lincoln” dra 
the characters sit around a table and talk: the parlor is 1 
table, the office table, the tea table, the cabinet table, the wh 
camp table, but always the table. And in both plays, and poi 
this seems to be Mr. Drinkwater’s pet failing, the char- anc 
acters talk at great length. They do not merely talk; sta 
they often make long speeches, speeches, save the bits in : 
“ Abraham Lincoln” borrowed from his historic utter- wai 
ances, mostly the flat and prosy embodiments of the is i 
commonplace. Were we to make a substitution of scenes poe 
and characters, were we, for instance, to replace England am! 
and Cromwell by Persia and King Darius and the United wal 
States and Lincoln by France and St. Louis, we would anc 
find that the essential qualities of Mr. Drinkwater’s ma: 
dramatic art are sharply limited both in intensity and har 
scope. triv 
Is Mr. Drinkwater capable of better things? Most in | 
emphatically he is; indeed, he has done better things. fide 
As director of the Repertory Theater at Birmingham he Dri 
has made some very interesting experiments in the poetic cus 
drama, notably in one-act plays, four of which are avail- 
able in a little book entitled “ Pawns” (Houghton Mif 
flin). And he has achieved a very remarkable piece 
of work in his full-length drama, “ Mary Stuart.” The 
unfortunate Queen of Scots is still a sign of contradiction 
among historical students and her life and her character 


comprehensible to the man in the street. Such has been 
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fascinate across the reaches of the years. We may re- 
gard her from the most sharply contrasted viewpoints and 
arrive at the most contradictory conclusions; but we can- 
not ignore her; for if Elizabeth was more queen than 
woman, Mary was more woman than queen. 

So here again Mr. Drinkwater has taken a popular, or 
at least a well known historical figure as protagonist. 
But instead of trying, as in “ Abraham Lincoln” and 
“Oliver Cromwell,” to paint history on a ten-league can- 
vas, he in this instance makes a psycholoyical picture in 
little. His scenes are not irritatingly numeruus, his char- 
acters are few; and he achieves clearness, unity, sympathy 
and brilliancy. I am not discussing the play as a con- 
tribution to history; in its essentials it may be as false 
to facts as his study of Cromwell manifestly is. I am 
discussing the play as a play, and [| find it easily and un- 
approachably the finest thing that Mr. Drinkwater has 
thus far done. His prologue and epilogue, set in the 
present day, he has arranged with exquisite skill, and out 
of the one and into the other the story of Queen Mary 
blends with delicacy and impressiveness. And in “ Mary 
Stuart” he writes real drama. His style is not the 
mouthing of impressive commonplaces that disfigures the 
other historical plays; it is human speech, rich, warm, 
palpitating, the sort of speech that after all, it is given 
only to a poet to solve. Yes, a poet, for in “ Mary 
Stuart’ Mr. Drinkwater reveals his gift of song and his 
feeling for plastic words. In “ Mary Stuart” he is a poet 
turned dramatist. 

In “ Pawns,” however, he is a poet who wants to turn 
dramatist but who does not quite succeed. His success 
is nearest in a little episode of the Trojan war, “ X-O,” 
where in eminently poetic and relatively dramatic guise he 
points out the wastefulness of strife. But “ The Storm” 
and “ The God of Quiet” are thoroughly poetic in sub- 
stance and dramatic only in form. 

So here, as I conceive it, is the case of Mr. John Drink 
water. There is in him a very real journalist and there 
is in him a very real poet, and both the journalist and the 
poet want to be a dramatist. Both cannot win to their 
ambition, for they are mutually exclusive, and Mr. Drink- 
water must in a very real and intimate sense love the one 
and hate the other; he cannot serve two masters. Which 
master will he choose? The journalist triumphs in “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln” and “Oliver Cromwell”; the poet 
triumphs in “ Pawns” and “ Mary Stuart.” But the poet 
in Mr. Drinkwater is the more potent spirit, and I con- 
fidently look forward to his undisputed sway. Mr. 
Drinkwater has ridden himself of his “Titus Adroni- 
cus”; he has yet to achieve his “ Hamlet”! 

BroTHEr Leo. 
VISION. 
With little things I fussed the whole day through— 
An endless round 
That made life seem a fretted, narrow groove, 


In which we move 
With fetters bound. 
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1 caught a glimpse of sky, serene and blue, 
And happily 
Its wide expanse revealed unto my eyes 
Life’s great surprise— 
Infinity. 
CATHERINE M. BRESNAN. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


St. Ignatius of Loyola, Imitator of Christ. By the Rev. JoHn 
Huncerrorp Potten, S. J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

“The shot heard round the world” might appropriately be said 
cf the cannon ball that felled the Biscayan Inigo at Pampluna, 
Whitmonday, May 20, 1521. The soldier who dropped on the ram- 
parts had been a cavalier of his time, but the man, who rose 
from his bed of pain months afterwards, had doffed his armor 
and his worldly ways to begin his march up the rugged moun- 
tain of God. The story of that march, at first alone and then 
increasingly surrounded by stanch men-at-arms, has been told 
and retold, yet each new telling charms. Father Pollen’s sketch 
has been well described as “just what an active business man 
wants in a life of a Saint.” It is a brief sketch, but the bold 
strokes of the author’s pen set forth enough of the interior 
workings of St. Ignatius’ soul, and of his directional activity in 
the newly found Order to give us a full length portrait. He 
does well to bring out what it meant to the one time active 
hidalgv, who might have swept the world as Xavier did, to 
penalize himself into the drudgery of desk work, when obedi- 
ence mac: him take up the work of Superior General of the 
Order. F. P. LeB. 





Margot Asquith. An Autobiography. Volumes III and IV. 
New York: George Doran Company. $6.00. 

Readers of the first two volumes of this autobiography will 
find that the writer has not weakened. A target for critics a 
few years ago the wife of the former Prime Minister has ignored 
criticism and in her final volumes has proved that she has some- 
thing to say and knows how to say it. Beginning with the Jame- 
son Raid, Mrs. Asquith tells of men, women and events in Eng- 
land right up to the Peace Conference and its aftermath. Of the 
Peace she pointedly remarks: 

The spirit of war is the spirit of conquest or revenge, and both 
war and the preparation for it blur vision as weeds choke growth. 
It is not in the interests of the enemy but in the interests of 
France, of England and of Europe that the Peace is universally 
damned today. 

Fearlessly and with every mark of sincerity policies and poli- 
ticians are discussed and evaluated. There are passages in these 
volumes that rise to dramatic heights. There are touches that 
prove true literary artistry. It is regrettable that quotations and 
letters were not shortened. In the four volumes there is material 
for a splendid one volume autobiography. em «. 2. 





England, My England, By D. H. Lawrence. New York: 
Thos. Seltzer. 

If this collection of short stories had been published anony- 
mously, the reader would have been inclined to think that the 
writer was an amateur who had developed a most curious diction, 
or that he was striving painfully for the unusual and bizarre. The 
effort is often so evident that many of the sentences are not even 
grammatical. The very first sentence in the book is a sample 
of this: “He was working on the edge of the common, beyond 
the small brook that ran in the dip at the bottom of the garden 
carrying the garden path in continuation from the plank bridge 
on to the common.” And just what does this mean? “ His blood 
was strong even to coarseness, but that only made the home more 
vigorous, more robust and Christmassy.” What sort of a thing 
is a “menad” temper, or a “ Menad” courage, both of which 
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appear on the same page? In the story which gives the book its 
name, there is an account of an accident to a child’s knee, and of 
the surgeon’s care of it, which is amusingly inadequate; as the 
result of the accident to the love of the parents is absurd and 
grotesque. Many of the stories are crude to the last degree, and 
lead absolutely nowhere. And all this is despite the fact that the 
book-jacket informs us that Martyn Johnson calls the author “ the 
most significant figure in English letters today, probably one of 
the most important in the entire range of literature.” F, J. D. 





Knut Hamsun. By Hanna Astrup Larsen. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

In this study of the author of “ Growth of the Soil,” “ Hunger,” 
and the rest of the melancholy list, there is much to make an 
ordinary Christian sigh once again for a modern “ Dunciad.” We 
are told that “as the literary artist Hamsun gives us apples of 
gold in pitchers of silver.” Yet, beyond occasional flashes of bril- 
liant technique, his “pitchers of silver,” what literary merit is 
there in Hamsun’s “apples of gold,” if they but “lay bare every 
quivering nerve of his being?” Quivering nerves are interesting 
and instructive in the anatomy room, but they have no place in 
the art gallery. However dexterous be the work of a vivisec- 
tionist he can hardly be called an artist. Hamsun’s gentle critic 
is of the opinion that his women are Shakespearian, that he is 
brutally frank but not erotic, and that his unutterable blasphemy 
may be condoned since he indulges in it only once! Clearly, such 
faults of judgment are due to erroneous notions of things more 
fundamental than mere literature. Hamsun’s love of nature is 
made much of and at times it reminds us of flashes from the 
“ Fioretti.” Yet what a contrast between the seraphic love of 
the Creator to which it led St. Francis, and the grovelling indul- 
gence of passion to which it brought Hamsun! Miss Larsen, as 
sO many modern writers, seems to miss all this and to forget 
what even the old pagans were mindful of—that there is a norm 
of morality even for artists. However it is but just to remark 
that the writer is more temperate in her admiration for Hamsun 
than many of her contemporaries, and a womanly sense of modesty 
leads her to sketch faintly and swiftly when she is forced to re- 
view the passages in Hamsun’s works that border on the bestial. 

, ae 


Viewpoints In American History. By Artur Meter ScHies- 
tnceR, Professor of History in the University of Iowa. The 
Macmillan Co. 

The phrase, “non-technical language,” in the foreword is a 
modest prelude to a style vivid and vigorous. Essential view- 
points are discussed. Immigration, geography, economic factors, 
the role of women, State Rights agitation are among the basic 
influences outlined in the twelve studies. The story of the 
migration of nations is told in fascinating fashion and the con- 
tributions of the various races to American development impar- 
tially estimated, but then, the American reader naturally wants 
to know what races are surviving, or likely to survive. Suffi- 
cient statistics have been gathered to warrant a statement of 
facts and tendencies. The gripping tale of the decline of aristoc- 
racy will have a human interest of its own for Southern plebeians 
and members of the last families of New England, especially 
when the Western professor calmly informs us that “Cabot, a 
Massachusetts leader, declared that by democracy was meant, ‘the 
government of the worst.’” 

We are informed that both Germans and Irish furnished more 
troops in the Civil War proportionate to their numbers than did 
the native-born Northerners. Whether history repeated itself 
in the late war is not stated. The fact that in the Great War, 
Catholics gave their sons in numbers far surpassing their relative 
numerical strength is surely a viewpoint in American history, and 
so is the Molochian propaganda for birth restriction. The his- 














torian may find it against his canons to commit himself on con- 
temporary issues, but he does seem to regret that we did not join 
the League of Nations. Again, when telling with great chivalry 
the deeds of the valiant women of our country, the author ignores 
the name and fame of Catholic women, although their contribu- 
tion to educational and humanitarian work is enormous. G.T.E. 





From Vita Nuova to Paradiso. By Pau H. WIcKSTEED, 
M.A., Litt.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

In this work, Dr. Wicksteed maintains the same standard of 
high scholarship, the same sympathy, the same power of resolv- 
ing the inner and spiritual significance of the great Florentine, 
which characterize his other Dantean studies. Contending that 
few readers of the “Comedy” enter as enthusiastically into its 
latter parts as they do into the “Inferno,” he suggests as the 
cause of such inappreciation a misunderstanding of the central 
theme upon which the work is based. In order to show that 
this theme is only fully revealed in the “ Paradiso,” the author 
discusses the Beatific Vision in its relation to the Fall, Hell, and 
Purgatory, and, though he winds through an elaborate explana- 
tion of the Scholastic theory of knowledge, nevertheless makes a 
clear brief against such as suppose the Inferno to be the corner- 
stone of our greatest Christian epic. This forms the subject- 
matter of the first part of the book. In the second part, Dr. 
Wicksteed tackles a more difficult problem. Scholars have al- 
ways been puzzled at Dante’s change of love from that of 
Beatrice in “ Vita Nuova” to that of Lady Philosophy in the 
“Convivio.” Having resolved at the end of “Vita Nuova” to 
prepare himself by study to “write what ne’er was writ of 
woman,” why did Dante renounce this life of preparation in 
the “Convivio,” and then, finally, consummate his original pur- 
pose in the “Comedy”? Dr. Wicksteed’s answer would carry 
us far beyond the scope of this criticism. Suffice it to state that 
the learned author finds that Dante’s change was not “a lapse 
from a more advanced position once held, but a reaching forth 
towards one yet to be taken.” Dante, enamored of Lady Philoso- 
phy, was on the way towards his old love, Beatrice—the Lady of 
Revelation. H.R. M. 





Wise Men from the East and from the West. By AsRaHAmM 
Mituri Rurwany. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

This volume by a Syrian born clergyman who has dwelt for 
years in America has its theme that the peace of the world lies in 
a change of heart to be brought about only by harking back to 
the eternal principles of Christianity. The author’s insistence on 
spiritual values as opposed to the materialism of today is a con- 
firmation, couched in other terms, of the well known message of 
Pius X to the world, that by restoring all things in Christ and by 
this alone can men erect a bulwark to stem the rising tide of 
dissatisfaction and almost despair at our present evil conditions. 
As the title implies, an appeal is made to the wise men, the leaders 
of East and West, to come together, and in accord with those 
principles of Christ to devise a modus vivendi which assuredly 
will be immensely profitable to both and make much for a true 
civilization. This indeed may be achieved by friendly cooperation, 
but there can be no such cooperation unless we realize that there is 
a wide divergence between the mind of the East and the mind of 
the West. The East is passive with regard to earthly concerns 
such as government and commerce and needs the more aggressive 
spirit of the West to help it on. Both however have gone to ex- 
tremes. In the well founded opinion of the writer the present 
state of affairs in the Near East has resulted from the rivalries 
of the European Powers in their unscrupulous efforts to carve 
out protectorates from the helpless East. This, to quote his 
words, is the Eastern Question in a nutshell: “How can the 
European Powers divide the East among themselves without eat- 
ing one another up in the process?” All in all this is a most 
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interesting work, remarkable for lucidity ot style, force of ex- 
pression, sobriety of statement and wealth of argument from Holy 
Writ. With the exception of a few phrases like “ God the world- 
soul” it may be commended as most timely, and helpful perhaps 
in answering the question which the whole world is now asking 
“and have the wise men gathered at Lausanne? ” HM. 





The Light Which Cannot Fail. By W1nirrep Hott, New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $3.50. 

Apart from the ambiguous and rather pretentious title of the 
book and from the wrong impression possibly created in the 
mind of the uninitiated reader that from the New York “Light- 
house” has emanated a great deal, if not the whole, of what is being 
done at present. for the rehabilitation of the blinded soldiers in 
France and in Italy, Miss Winifred Holt has made a valuable 
contribution to that branch of typhlology, which has for its ob- 
ject to enlighten the public on the endowments of those who are 
otherwise handicapped by the loss of sight. In a series of sketches 
covering American episodes before the war and true tales of the 
great war in which American, French and Italian blinded sol- 
diers figure as heroes, the author of “The Light Which Cannot 
Fail,” offers its readers ample and convincing matter not only for 
empty sympathy, but also for generous interest towards those 
whom the public is only too often apt to look upon as mere ob- 
jects of pity and helplessly unproductive members of society. In 
most of the sketches of the blinded war heroes the author dwells 
almost exclusively on the rather pleasant aspects, if such they 
may be called, of blindness. A charm attaches to the artistic 
pictures which Miss Winifred Holt gives us of the naive sim- 
plicity, of the noble resignation and of the marvelous cheerful- 
ness of those whose lot is cast in perpetual darkness. The na- 
tional traits of blinded Americans, Frenchmen and Italians are viv- 
idly portrayed and lend an additional charm to the varied sketches 
which are found in Part I and II. In Part III the author gives 
the reader a few snatches on points bearing on the psychology of 
the blind. These are supplemented by an interesting, and to the 
uninitiated, a serious revelation of the varied entertainments and 
amusements of the blind, of their aptitude for a variety of re- 
munerative employments, and of their artful ways of making the 
best and the most of their blindness. With a mass of informa- 
tion drawn from the perusal of “The Light Which Cannot Fail,” 
the reader will, beyond doubt, have also derived a more enlight- 
ened view of the condition of the blind, a more compassionate 
regard for their affliction, and greater readiness, if such an appeal 
should be made, to help rescuing them from the dreary isolation 
which the loss of sight entails. Thus to help the blind to over- 
come their affliction may possibly lead those who are not pos- 
sessed of it to the finding of the precious gift of faith, which is 
the only light “which cannot fail” and “which no calamity can 
darken.” J. M. S. 





Jacques Bénigne Bossuet. A Study. By E. K. Sanpers. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

Miss Sanders gives evidence throughout the pages of the present 
work that she knows her Bossuet and his times. By her former 
works on “ Angélique of Port Royal,” “ Vincent de Paul,” etc., she 
was well prepared to take up the fascinating study of the Bishop 
of Meaux. We see in her pages Bossuet the student, both in his 
native Dijon and later at the Sorbonne in Paris; Bossuet the court 
preacher, and tutor to the Dauphin, the court ecclesiastic, the Bishop 
in his diocese, the historian, the controversialist in his fight against 
Claude and Jurieu as well as against the champions of Quietism 
His Gallicanism and his extravagant “loyalism” to the person of 
Louis XIV are not forgotten. Miss Sanders has not overlooked 
any of the facets of the complex character she scrutinizes. Her 
analysis, based on historical documents which she has often inter- 
preted with keen powers of discrmination, is new and sprightly, even 
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though its ultimate verdict the reader may not accept without 
modification. 

With the final verdict of Miss Sanders as to the character of 
Bossuet, the impartial historian must in substance agree, being 
practically that of such a judicious and ardent admirer of Bossuet 
as Brunetiére. With him Miss Sanders declares that the moral 
character of the Bishop of Meaux was inferior to his intellectual 
powers. Bossuet was an idealist, but his practise did not always 
square with his high purposes nor with his splendid resolutions. 
But Miss Sanders, unconsciously perhaps, darkens the picture and 
over-emphasizes the weaknesses of the prelate. Almost in her vety 
first words, she manages to create the atmosphere of a great moral 
failure to be set before us. Admitting the intellectual greatness 
of the Bishop of Meaux, she declares that his relations with his 
fellow men “do not display the marks of sanctity.” She finds 
many of his actions “not exalted,” she sees a soul in conflict with 
the powers of evil, and “when. . . the end of the long struggle is 
in sight, there is no triumph in the victory.” In the presence of 
the King, and fascinated by him, Bossuet is said by her to have 
“hugged his chains.” Even in his last sickness, according to Miss 
Sanders, “he who had preached to others of resignation, rebelled 
himself.” Again of his last years she writes: “ The shadows hang 
thickly over the last year, and any impression of him that we can 
distinguish is of a trembling figure forlorn in its isolation.” From 
these and similar passages, and to some extent from the general im- 
pression of the book, the reader is led to picture to himseif in 
Jacques Bénigne Bossuet a great moral failure, broken in the bat- 
tle of life, something of a coward and traitor to his trust. Bossuet 
was not always equal to the highest demands of duty. Only the 
Saints are uninterruptedly faithful to them. But his life, in spite 
of regrettable weaknesses, was not the unrelieved moral failure 
which, indirectly at least, it is depicted to be in these pages. In 
order to give a true presentment of the man, the lights and shadows 
should have been more skilfully balanced. » & & 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A Swan Song. —‘A_ Shropshire Lad,” published in 1895, 
and “Last Poems” (Holt), published in 1922, are A. E. Hous- 
man’s Ave atque Vale to the admirers of his muse. These last 
poems are of the same wistful, lotus-like nostalgia as the first. 
Surprisingly scant is this book after a silence so pronounced in a 
career so inspiring, yet did not Newman doubt the compatibility 
of lecturing with creating? Perhaps Housman’s greatest achieve- 
ment is his poetry’s baffling freedom from embellishment, due 
doubtless to a genius truly simplex munditiis—plain in the neat- 
ness of its thoughts, its language, and its inimitable prosodic per- 
fection. Not a few of Housman’s moods and messages remind 
us that he sadly lacks what William Lyon Phelps, in a recent 
review of the leading novels of the year, is pleased to call “the 
warmth and color of the bright and cheerful Catholic faith.” 





God and Caesar.—A popular pamphlet exposing on the one 
hand the anti-Catholic propaganda rife today and the antics of 
the Ku Klux Klan, and on the other offering an easily intelligible 
explanation of the true relations of Church and State is a great 
need of the present moment. In his latest booklet, “God and 
Caesar” (The America Press, $0.10 each, $7.00 per hundred), 
Father Husslein has successfully answered this twofold purpose. 
The first two chapters give a concise, yet sufficiently complete 
history of bigotry in the United States, from the Pilgrim Fathers 
to his high majesty, the Imperial Wizard. The remaining four 
are an answer to the age-old cry that the Church is involved in 
politics and explain the question of the union of Church and 
State, setting at peace the minds of non-Catholic readers and 
supplying Catholics with all the data necessary to answer the 
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frequent objections upon this point. The pamphlet should be 
widely distributed. 





Seriptural Studies,—Biblical students will find in “Les Prédic- 
tions de L’Apocalypse” (Lethielleux), by Mare dal Medico an 
exposition beth sound and suggestive. The author adopts the true 
exegetical method, understanding St. John’s phrases in the light 
of those Old Testament contexts from which they are borrowed. 
In regarding much of the argument as descriptive of past events, 
he has the warrant of many noted commentators; whereas in 
reading Chapters IV-XI as a moral history of the Old Covenant, 
he offers an explanation which, when fairly examined, proves as 
plausible as it is original. Especially striking is his reference to 
the Immaculate Conception of “the Woman clothed with the sun” 
in Chapter XII. His explanation of the subsequent chapters, 
predicting the history of the Church to the end of time, firmly 
maintains the supernatural source of the predictions, while it 
frees them from the curious and artificial aspect with which they 
are sometimes invested. The effect of the whole is scarcely 
enhanced by the concluding pages in which, in defiance of the 
strongest historical evidence, the Apocalypse is placed a quarter of 
a century before the exile in Patmos, and made to influence the 
expressions of the Evangelists themselves. This adventitious 
theory, however, does not affect the exegesis—-Among the merits 
of the little manual “ Old Testament History” (Scribners, $1.25) 
by Frank Knight Sanders, PhiD., D.D., are a clear and orderly 
arrangement; an excellent digest of contemporary history as 
known from other sources than the Old Testament; the dignity 
and discernment of true values with which the ethical philosophy of 
the history is treated, and the spirit of courteous reserve in mat- 
ters of inevitable controversy. Unfortuately, however, its message 
knows no firmer foundation than the spirit of the present age. If 
Divine Revelation is not an objective declaration of objective 
truth, but merely an “ expression of matured religious experience,” 
man is thrown back upon the bruised reed of his own nature, God 
is made in the image of man, and, even as such, is a theory or a 
hope but not a fact. In “ Human Nature in the Bible” (Scrib- 
ners, $2.00), by William Lyons Phelps, the author gives us a 
sprightly breezy, sometimes slangy description of events and char- 
acters familiar to many of us from childhood. The book is per- 
meated with real humor and abounds in telling hits at the weak- 
nesses and vices of poor human nature. If Holy Scripture were 
indeed but a play or novel, all this would be enjoyably instructive ; 
but it is not so and whilst we are sure the Professor is not in- 
tentionally irreverent, his treatment grates and in spite of his 
sincere belief we cannot escape the impression that a sacred sub- 
ject has been handled in a rather flippant manner. 








Evolution and Science.—Father Le Buffe in his pamphlet on 
evolution (America Press, 10 cents) has treated that much dis- 
cussed theory from the angles of science, common sense and 
religion. One by one he has examined the findings of evolution- 
ists and their deductions. What is known is pitted against what 
is surmised, with the telling result that the surmises rush madly 
ahead of accurate scientific knowledge. For the Catholic this 
pamphiet will prove valuable as the Church’s attitude toward the 
theory of evolution is put down plainly and without apology. As 
current journalism and literature are tainted with evolutionary 
theories our Catholic youth in schools and colleges will find in 
“Evolution and Science” a brief, practical treatment of a subject 
that is constantly challenging their knowledge and their Faith. 





School Books.—-“ The Handbook of Effective Writing” (Har- 
per), by Walter Kay Smart is a really good textbook and manual 
for English Composition in Freshman. The principles are briefly 
put, clearly evolved and supplemented by a wealth of good ex- 
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amples. The author inverts the usual method of procedure, treat- 
ing first the qualities of the whole composition, and then, those 
of the paragraph and the sentence. The chapter on “ Clearness 
in the Sentence” is exceptionally well’ done-———“ Silent Reading” 
(Maemillan), by John A. O’Brien is a singularly helpful book. 
The subject is treated very scientifically. The author quotes about 
fifty recognized authorities on “silent reading.” His treatment 
of fixation-pauses, their number and duration, his charts, tables, 
and photographic records show that he has labored to give us 
the most instructive statements yet made on “ silent reading.”—— 
“A Guide to the Teaching of Spelling” (Macmillan), by Hugh 
Clark Prior and Marvin Summers Pittman will be welcome by 
every teacher in the primary grades. The incorrigible speller 
and the careless speller will find here the most approved methods 
of helping themselves———“ The Progressive Road to Silent Read- 
ing” (Silver Burdett), by William L. Ettinger, Edgar Dubs 
Shimer and James J. O’Regan is made up of thirty-two excellent 
selections from the best writers. The aim is to teach the child to 
read for thought. Specific directions are given for the study of 
each lesson and the pupil may compare his synopsis with that 
given by the authors in the appendix.——‘ The Period of Dis- 
covery” (Century), by Joseph V. McKee and Louise Roemer is 
a reader for the lower grades containing the story of the early 
discoveries of and in America, told in story form. Life and action 
and dialogue make the scenes of these early days interesting 
reading and pleasant pictures. It is a good model for readings 
in history in the elementary grade——“ The Foundations of 
American Nationality,” Volume 1 (American Book Co.), by Evarts 
Boutell Greene is a general manual of American history, intended 
for the college student and the general reader. The purpose of 
the book is to account for the influences that have gone to the 
making of American institutions and Americans. The volume 
begins with the colonization period and closes with the establish- 
ment of the Union. 





Fiction.—“ Flowing Gold” (Harper, $2.00), by Rex Beach, is 
a pure romance, with knight errants, glittering swords and deeds 
of “‘deering do” in plenty. The knights, strange to say, drive 
high-powered machines and the pages “ Fords.” Real knights 
they are, however, real villians, too, and there is much romance, 
clean and healthy. 

“The Code of the Karstens” (Little, Brown, $2.00) by H. W. 
Kinney, is the story of a variety of loves, told in a sensuous way, 
with nothing unusual about the plot. 

“ Skalalatoot Stories” (Stratford), by E. M. Gearhart, is a 
small volume of good stories for small folk. “Skalalatoots,” the 
spirits who dwelt in the shadows, tell how all the animals happened 
to be as they are. 

“The Black Water O’Dee” (N. E. Barton), by J. McK. 
Douglas, is a tale of the wild and broken coast of Scotland. There 
is a bit too much villainy in the story to make it altogether pleasant. 

“ Huntingtower ” (Doran, $2.00), by John Buchan, is a splen- 
did story woven around an old Scotch house. A retired Glasgow 
grocer, the gang of “ Gorbals Die-Hards,” a Russian princess and 
the villainous captain of a Bolshevist ship make up the plot, 
through which runs the silver thread of Scotch humor. 

“My Alaskan Idyll” (Boni, $2.00), by Hjalmar Rutzebeck, 
gives many interesting glimpses of life in Alaska, though these 
are perhaps overwhelmed by the all too personal history of Svend, 
the hero. 

“The Boy Adventurers in the Forbidden Land” (Putnam), by 
A. Hyatt Verrill, is well written and will be appreciated by 
youthful readers, for the boys are real boys with real adventures. 

“Pender Among the Residents” (Houghton, $2.00), by For- 
rest Reid, is a fairly eerie romance which is well written and 
ought to please readers who like mild ghost stories. A few of 
Mr. Reid’s similes sound disagreeable to Catholic ears. 
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Sociology 


Law Versus Order 


HE address delivered by President Butler of Colum- 
bia, at the annual meeting of the Ohio State Bar 
Association, is of more than usual interest and importance. 
In Dr. Butler’s opinion, an opinion which is shared by 
thoughtful observers in all parts of the country, we Amer- 
icans are rapidly departing from the principle of govern- 
ment by law, under constitutional restraints and guaran- 
tees, to adopt the principle that all ills, social, moral and 
economic, can be cured by statute law. Hence thousands 
of regulations, State and Federal, are annually adopted by 
our legislatures. In the two or three years preceding 
1921, writes Mr. C. S. Thomas, formerly Senator from 
Colorado, nearly 70,000 were approved, so that at the pres- 
ent time, there is scarcely an evil for which Congress, or 
some of the States, has not attempted to prescribe a rem- 
edy. The results of this tremendous activity have not 
been gratifying. “It is rather a sorry outcome of our 
century and a half of existence as an independent nation,” 
comments Dr. Butler, “a nation proclaiming to the world 
the best possible method of providing for liberty under 
law, that we should now be pointed to as the law-breaking 
nation, par excellence.” That we merit this unflattering 
judgment, is the reasoned conclusion of a committee ap- 
pointed by the American Bar Association in 1921, to 
study the cause and cure of crime in the United States. 
Ours, it would seem, is a country in which, as W. S. 
Lilly once wrote, there are many laws but little law. 

No doubt, many of the reformers to whom we owe this 
deluge of futile legislation are actuated by motives which 
are beyond impeachment. But their intelligence is not 
above serious criticism. All good citizens are concerned to 
secure for the State a generation that is sober, benevolent, 
altruistic, law-abiding; but while they unite in this pur- 
pose, they do, as a matter of experience, differ as to the 
means whereby the purpose may be most effectively ac- 
complished. But if the intelligence of the citizen be equal 
to his uprightness, if he has read history to good purpose, 
and has philosophized upon the true nature of govern- 
ment, he is soon forced to the conclusion that mankind 
is not made virtuous or even law-abiding by the applica- 
tion of a policeman’s club. Human nature rebels against 
a multiplicity of so called laws, and refuses to become 
virtuous under compulsion. To this extent, at least, is 
the rebellion a healthful symptom; it indicates the 
acknowledgment by human nature that where compulsion 
rules there is neither virtue nor vice. To be good or bad, 
an act must be free, and in the society which strives to 
promote good citizenship by statute-law alone, the re- 
action of the individual against good order may be pre- 
cisely that of the young man or woman “ trained ” under 
a puritanic regime. The result is not training but sup- 
pression. When the restraint is released and the hope 
entertained that detection and punishment can be avoided, 
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all law is regarded as an unjust abridgement of personal 
freedom of choice. 

O. Henry tells of a Western community in which there 
was very little law, but plenty of order. His point was 
that a healthy virile community will be able to protect it- 
self without the alleged aid of an exhaustive code of re- 
strictions. Legislatures today are prone to forget the 
supreme importance of the distinction between acts for- 
bidden because they are evil in themselves, and acts which 
are, legally evil, simply because they have been forbidden. 
They lay stress on the malum prohibitum and fail to give 
society the protection which law can provide against the 
malum in se. Consequently our statute-books today are 
filled with laws which ban acts not evil in themselves ; acts 
which, in many cases, a large and intelligent minority be- 
lieves to be necessary and good. No good citizen can 
oppose well-considered legislation against rapine, theft, as- 
sault, oppression of the poor; and these violations of right 
order can usually be punished by the civil authority for 
the simple reason that the law which proscribes them has 
the unanimous approval of society at large. But when 
there is question of proscribing acts which are not evil in 
themselves, it is well for legislatures, especially in a repre- 
sentative democracy, to proceed with caution. Undoubt- 
edly, circumstances may arise in which the State is justi- 
fied in forbidding them. But the danger is that the re- 
former, so potent in our legislatures at present, may in- 
sist that a crisis always exists, and that unless the State 
forbids a workingman to take a glass of beer, the very 
foundations of society will be undermined. 

The danger of this and of similar legislation is two-fold. 
Often it aggravates the very evil which it is intended to 
remove, and next, since it is usually enforced with great 
difficulty, it tends to break down respect for alllaw. That 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead law have 
produced these disastrous effects is already evident. As 
Dr. Butler remarks, the law is not enforced, and may 
never be properly enforced in our time, because men and 
women of the highest character believe that the Amend- 
ment and the legislation based upon it constitute “a forc- 
ible, an immoral, and a tyrannical invasion upon their pri- 
vate life and personal conduct.” 

The violence done the spirit of the Constitution by the 
insertion of the Eighteenth Amendment, and the corrup- 
tion and disorder which have ensued upon the adoption 
of the Volstead act, bring into clear light the futility of 
attempting to correct social and moral evils by political 
action alone. Government regulation often appears to be 
a sure and short road to reform; experience has taught 
us that such regulation is apt to open bypaths to evils 
hitherto unsuspected. True reform is begun, not by leg- 
islation, but by the influence of religion, and of education 
in which religion has its rightful place. Only by these 
influences can a generation averse to needless laws, and 
trained to respect the rightful authority of the State, be 
secured, Paut L. Bake ty, S.J. 
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Dramatics 


The New Plays 


EF EN the blase theater-goer who prides himself on 
taking his pleasure sadly, reluctantly admits that 
the present theatrical season is one of the best New York 
has ever known. Several explanations of the phenomenon 
are offered us. There are optimists who maintain that, 
with Shakespeare simultaneously holding the stages of 
three or four theaters, the other theaters had to pull them- 
selves up to a higher standard to meet the competition. 
There are pessimists who claim that the improvement is 
due solely to the increased number of foreign plays pre- 
sented to us. The truth of the matter is this: New 
York theatergoers are growing more sophisticated and 
less patient. They knew long before the managers did 
that there were better plays to be had than were being 
produced here. They were becoming weary of the hur- 
riedly-written, hastily-rehearsed material thrown on our 
stage, and they were beginning to show it. The managers 
read the handwriting on the wall, and started a determined 
and successful quest for good theatrical attractions. The 
demand disclosed a fair supply. 

Thus, a season which began so well that we half feared it 
would fizzle out disappointingly at the end, is adding suc- 
cess after success to its record, with a finely cumulative 
effect. Before the curtain falls on John Barrymore’s great 
“Hamlet,” it rises on Jane Cowl’s really beautiful 
“ Juliet”; while to chasten us and show us the dramatic 
heights we have still to scale, the Moscow Players come 
to our shores bringing us their incomparable art. Modl- 
nar, the Hungarian playwright, sends us his new play, 
“ Passions for Men.” George Bernard Shaw (with his 
tongue in its usual position, in his cheek) gives us a play 
he has “adapted” from the work of a foreign friend ; 
and we get fully as much excitement from imagining the 
emotions of the foreign friend, when he read the adapta- 
tion, as we do from seeing the play. 

Inspired by all this, our own playwrights fall to work, 
though on less ambitious themes. We are offered 
“ Secrets,” a most delightful play with Margaret Law- 
rence in the leading role, to which we can take all our 
young friends when they come home for the Easter holi- 
days. Austin Strong gives us “Seventh Heaven,” a 
clever and entertaining piece of work. Mr. Jesse Lynch 
Williams contributes a farce-comedy, “ Why Not?” and 
Mr. Booth Tarkington offers us “ Rose Briar,” with Billie 
Burke as star. Zelda Sears tosses us an alluring bit of 
nonsense in the “ Clinging Vine,” in which the leading 
part is admirably played by Peggy Wood. And this, by 
the way, is another play to which we can safely take our 
children and our mothers. 

In short, the mournful wail of past seasons: “ Is there 
any really good play to see?” has given place to the alert, 
“ Oh, ves, I’ve got that on my list. But you know there 
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The best acting in the city is, of course, that of the 
Moscow Players. Our own players cheerfully admit 
this, and crowd the professional matinees given for them 
every Friday. For average American audiences, how- 
ever, the great performances of the Russians have two 
serious drawbacks. They are given in the Russian 
tongue, and the plays presented are typically Russian in 
their sombreness of theme. Understanding nothing the 
actors say, we nevertheless absorbedly follow them 
through three hours of grim tragedy; a high tribute in- 
deed. 

As a sop to our traditional love of brighter things they 
offer us “ The Cherry Orchard,” written by their country- 
man, Anton Tchekhoff, and billed as “a high comedy.” 
Thus far, however, the high comedy has escaped the 
audience, which refuse to be cheered by the spectacle of a 
great family sinking lower and lower until in the end it 
loses its last possession, the ancestral home and the cherry 
orchard surrounding it, and, penniless, goes forth into the 
world. No, ‘“ The Cherry Orchard” is not really amus- 
ing. But everything is relative, and it is “ high comedy ” 
compared with the “ Lower Depth,” and other offerings. 
With the Russians, from our standpoint, the acting, and 
not the play, is “the thing.” No one who appreciates 
great acting should miss them. 

The “ Juliet” of Jane Cowl has been a surprise to the 
critics and to the general public. Ethel Barrymore’s con- 
ceded failure in the part probably accounts for the pes- 
simism with which play-goers waited for the effort of a 
charming young star who had never before attempted 
a really big role. However, even as John Barrymore 
stepped out of light comedy into the smashing successes 
of “ Justice,” the “ Jest,” and “Hamlet,” so Jane Cowl 
cast off the memory of the “ pretty plays” of her past 
and made “ Juliet” live again before our eyes. The 
audience that watched her first performance was little 
less interesting than the star herself, as it went through 
its successive stages of surprise, amazement and tumultu- 
ous acceptance. 

Molnar’s “ Passions for Men,” listed among the suc- 
cesses, owes its vogue largely to the excellence of its 
cast. Of its vaunted humor the writer could find little 
trace. For example, the big laugh of the first act is 
evoked by the line, “ All is not old that glitters!” Nor 
are its theme and finish the kind that delight us. The 
hero, a good and sympathetic man, is consistently “ done ” 
by everyone who comes in contact with him. He loses 
all he has, including his wife and his business. At the 
play’s end he regains his business, through no effort of 
his own, and wins another wife; a climax which does not 
appeal to those who consider marriage a sacred and per- 
manent relation. Also, the audience has its doubts about 
that second wife, having watched her through the first 
two acts! A similar criticism may justly be made of 
Jesse Lynch Williams’ “ Why Not?,” a play around mar- 
ried life. The plot can be told in a line. Two couples, 
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unhappily married, exchange their life partners and are 
happy ever after. Such interest as the play holds lies in 
the revelations of the legal and religious difficulties at- 
tending the transfer. Unfortunately, Mr. Williams 
seemed unable to decide whether he was writing a comedy, 
a drama, or a farce. The result is a mixture of all three, 
with a corresponding loss of sincerity at any point. He 
would have done much better to show us how his unhappy 
couples could have risen above their differences and found 
happiness together. 

In “ The Clinging Vine,” the playwright starts out with 
the theory that to be popular with men a girl must not 
have brains. She must “cling.” If she is intelligent, she 
must conceal the fact. In her association with men she 
will find four remarks sufficient. These are, “ Yes,” 
“No,” “Please go on,” and “ Aren’t you wonderful!” 
The heroine of the play, an intelligent girl, tries out the 
theory and proves it correct. During two acts of the play 
almost her sole remarks are the four lines quoted. The 
men go down before her like tenpins. At the end of the 
comedy she betrays her intelligence to the man she loves 
and has just promised to marry. The revelation is a blow 
to him, but he bravely accepts it, and the girl. It is all 
amusing foolery, admirably presented in this cleverly 
written play. 

The “ Square Peg,” by Gothard McClintic, is a great 
comfort to the critics. It is good enough for serious con- 
sideration, yet bad enough in spots to call for severe han- 
dling. It is a depressing play, in which the author con- 
sumes three hours to prove a point most of us would admit 
in three seconds—that not all mothers are good mothers. 

“Extra” is an interesting newspaper play, quick-mov- 
ing, honest in workmanship and true in atmosphere. An 
offering concerning which there is great difference of 
opinion is “ Six Characters in Search of an Author.” 
The critics like it. So do most of the writers and theatri- 
cal people who appreciate the truth of the numerous points 
made at their expense. The general public disagrees as 
to its merits, but the play stays on, largely, perhaps, be- 
cause of the beautiful work and growing following of 
Margaret Wycherly. 

As usual, the season has seen the non-success of many 
ambitious efforts. Of these, two certainly, are to be 
regretted; the really beautiful miracle play, the “ Tid- 
ings Brought to Mary,” put on by the Theater Gild; 
and “Will Shakespeare,” by Clemence Dane. In each 
case, though both plays were admirably written and acted, 
the reason for the failure of popular appeal was obvious. 
The heroine of the “ Tidings Brought to Mary” was a 
leper, and the public was unwilling to be harrowed. The 
hero of “ Will Shakespeare ” was not a hero at all, but a 
faulty youth, and the public refused to part with its ideal 
of Shakespeare, the superman. 

In short, we have learned that only the Moscow players 
can invariably offer us something depressing and, in stage 
parlance, “ put it across.” EvizABETH JorRDAN. 
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Note and Comment 


Statistics of Religion 
for New York City 
CCORDING to some interesting statistics in the Jew- 
ish Tribune the population of New York City 
appears to be fairly well divided between Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews. In 1900 Protestants had out- 
numbered Catholics by 400,000, but the most recent 
figures, as published by the Jewish organ, give to the 
Catholics of New York City a population of 1,943,730, 
or 34.59 per cent of the total; to the Protestants 1,941,- 
847, or 34.55 per cent, and to the Jews 1,643,012, or 29.23 
per cent. The increase of the Jewish population was 
much greater between 1900 and 1910 than during the 
succeeding decade, but it has practically doubled within 
the last twenty years, 





The Ultimate 
Solution 
N a recent speech at Washington Mr. Babson voiced 


a truth which Catholics have long insisted upon when 
he said: 


The solution of our great industrial problems will be brought 
about only through the development of sound religion. We have 
been taught to believe that legislation holds the key to the situa- 
tion. Our experiences of the past two years show clearly that 
the industrial problem cannot be solved through legislation. The 
same thing applies to financial, social and all other ills. There is 
no short-cut solution to any of these problems. The solution will 
come only through the growth of religion in influence and power. 
We must rescue the nation from the unscrupulous politician, the 
selfish promoter, and the shortsighted employer and wage worker. 


Unfortunately the disunion introduced by the Reform- 
ation will make impossible in our day the full influence 
of religion upon industrial, commercial and financial con- 
ditions necessary to heal the wounds of society. 





Catholic Workingmen’s 
International 


HE proposed establishment of a Catholic Working- 
men’s International is announced by Dr. Frederick 
Funder in the N. C. W. C. News Service. To this end a 
general conference of Catholic workingmen is to be held 
at Wurzburg during the coming summer. Catholic labor 
and professional organizations over all the world will be 
invited to send their representatives. The project is the 
outgrowth of the recent Catholic workingmen’s conference 
at Konstanz, at which Catholic labor organizations from 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland and 
Spain were represented. On that occasion French and 
Italian workingmen’s societies also expressed by commu- 
nication their willingness to cooperate in an international 
Catholic labor conference. 





French Priests 
Honored 


ANON SENDERENS, a Catholic priest, who at 
several congresses of the French Association for the 
Advancement of Science has acted as chairman of the 
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chemical section, was recently elected a corresponding 
member of the French Academy of Science in the Section 
of Chemistry. He is a professor at the Catholic Institute of 
Toulouse and has been a collaborator in various inventions 
with M. Sabatier, the winner of the Nobel prize some 
years ago. The French Academy of Science also awarded 
at the same time prizes to other ecclesiastics, to the Abbé 
Colin for his work in vegetable physiology and to the 
Abbé Teilhard de Chardin for his thesis on the mammals 
of the eocene. It is not so long ago that all the three 
prizes of the Thérouanne Foundation for Historical Re- 
search in France went to Catholic priests. One of the lat- 
ter awards was bestowed on Abbé Dedieu for his mono- 
graph study on “The Political Role of the French Prot- 
estants.” The paper was purely historical and without 
any aspersions on Protestants, yet the contrast between 
the treasonable activities of certain Protestants incited by 
their hatred of Louis XIV and the unattainted loyalty of 
all the French Religious, without exception, who thronged 
back in 1914, at the first call, to the aid of a Government 
that had persecuted, robbed and banished them, for no 
cause except their Catholic faith, cannot but be startling 
to the reader. 





White List 

of Plays 

N object lesson of present conditions in the theater 

is given in the Bulletin recently issued by the Cath- 

olic Theater Movement. Nearly 150 plays seen on the 
New York stage in 1922 are listed. Twenty-five of these 
are submitted to the Catholic patrons of the theater as on 
the White List. The remaining 125 are distributed be- 
tween those left to the discretion and conscience of the 
playgoer and those which are rated as undeserving the 
support of decent people. The two classes of plays are 


described as follows: 


A class including plays which, because of some objectionable 
features, cannot commend even qualified commendation by the 
Movement; also, plays with an assumed serious purpose, the sup- 
port of which must be left to the determination of the adult play- 
goer. Plays, which, in effect, are part of a propaganda in the 
interest of moral and social anarchy, ranging from problem plays 
with an anti-Christian bias to.the lowest forms of salacious farce; 
plays which should not receive the support of any self-respecting 
playgoer. 


The representative of the Movement who reports on 
plays for the White List and whose reports are carefully 
checked up, is not asked to act as a dramatic critic. His 
mission is simply to furnish an answer to the question: 
“Ts a play fit or unfit?” Many of. the plays praised and 
promoted by the secular press are decidely unfit. 





German Catholics 
in Need 


HE extreme need of Catholic priests in Germany 
has frequently of iate been brought to the notice 

of the American public. Catholic charities, hospitals, 
orphanages and religious institutions of every kind are in 
a critical situation. The statements recently sent out by 
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the Protestant Churches of our country in regard to the 
suffering of their co-religionists in Germany hold true 
also of our own brethren in the Faith. They tell of aged 
pastors starving to death and others begging for clothes. 


Every budget has been upset. Every enterprise for help has 
fallen short. All of the independent works of charity are near 
collapse. Leading church boards are paralyzed. The institutions 
of mercy for old people and children are without funds. Our 
press lies at death’s door. Conditions are extremely critical. Help 
must — immediately if it is to arrive in time. Do not be slow 
or we die. 


These sentences taken from an appeal of a noted relig- 
ious leader apply literally to the Catholics of Germany 
today. They are probably the very greatest sufferers of 
all. What is now done in charity is done for our holy 
Faith. Nationalist sentiments must be forgotten and 
Christ alone be seen in His little ones and His suffering 
members. Mrs. Wilhemine S. Keppler, whose name is 
already familiar to the readers of AMERICA, comes with 
the authorization of her eccelsiastical superiors and in the 
name of the Catholic Women’s League to ask help for 
this unselfish charity which will be doubly blessed. We 
shall gladly forward to her money sent for this purpose. 





Bishops Raise Fund 

to Defend Schools 

HE raising of a defense fund of $100,000 to con- 

test the Oregon School Law has been decided upon 

by the Administrative Committee of the National Catholic 

Welfare Council in reply to a request for assistance from 

Archbishop Christie of Oregon. The immediate action 
to be taken is thus described by the Committee: 


It is the determination of Archbishop Christie, if, as good 
lawyers hold, this proves feasible, to carry the case now, before 
the law goes into effect, before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and thus to test the constitutionality of the law. This 
decision is one in which the Administrative Committee entirely 
concurs. If the Supreme Court gives a decision affirming the 
parental right of education in which we believe, then the case is 
settled for every State in the Union. As the movement to imitate 
the Oregon law has already spread to several other States, and 
threatens to spread still further, it is necessary to act quickly and 
to endeavor to prevent great damage to our schools. 


In pledging itself to raise the defense fund for this 
purpose the Committee states that whatever may be con- 
tributed over and above the needs of the case will be re- 
served for a general Catholic education defense fund. 
Such a fund, it is added, may at any time be needed to 
draw upon to defend our schools in the poorer dioceses 
and the matter will be brought to the notice of the Hier- 
archy when it again meets in September. The loyal sup- 
port that will be accorded our Bishops in the defense of 
our Catholic educational right may be rightly gaged by 
the following resolution adopted by the Catholic Club of 
New York, wherein its members 
as citizens and as Catholics, pledge their unwavering moral and 
material support to all who are threatened with deprivation of 
the exercise of these natural rights, and are resolved especially 
to sustain and uphold the Bishops and clergy of the Catholic 
Church in defending the parish schools from all such attacks. 

This same loyalty will be displayed by all our Catholic 


organizations. 
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